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THE 

IMPORTANCE OF ELOCUTION 

IN CONNEXION WITH 

MINISTERIAL USEFULNESS. 



In entering upon an office which, in the position now 
assigned to it, is entirely new, a very serious responsibility 
rests upon him who undertakes it. The course to be 
pursued has not been marked out by long-established 
custom, or defined by the wisdom and experience of 
a series of able predecessors. In that case, the person 
newly appointed would only be required to follow the 
beaten track, and to avail himself of the examples of 
those who had gone before hin^. But he who is appointed 
to an office which itself is new, is called to the far more 
difficult and weighty task of endeavouring to mark 
out the great outlines at least of a comprehensive plan, 
which may not only be adopted with advantage by 
himself; but which may serve, in some measure, for the 
guidance and help of those who succeed him. 

It is, therefore, peculiarly incumbent upon one who 
occupies such a position, to take heed, that he lays down 
clear and sound principles, as the foundation of that 
system of instruction which he proposes to pursue : — ^so 
that, — whatsoever may be left to others in completing the 
superstructure and working out the details, — ^he may not 
bequeath to them the additional, and very unpleasant task 
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of unsettling and overthrowing the fundamental principles 
which have been already assumed. 

This serious responsibility will be yet more deeply felt 
by one, who is required by his position, to consider the 
high standard of literary and scientific excellence which 
pervades, and which was evidently intended to pervade, 
every department of this College. 

Under such circumstances, there can be few persons 
so far exalted above human fears, as to be able to come 
forward without much apprehension and diffidence. For 
my own part, when I consider myself, and the peculiar 
circumstances in which I am placed this day, I find 
abundant reasons for such feelings. — But I have confidence 
in the power of truth, and in the principles of Science : 
and on those principles (though hitherto too little regarded 
and appreciated in connexion with the subject on which I 
am called to address you), I am fully prepared to take my 
stand. And I may be allowed to say, that I should never 
have come forward as a candidate for the office which I 
now have the honour to hold — I should shrink altogether 
from the position I now occupy — if I did not feel assured 
that the system of instruction in Public Reading, which 
I propose to pursue, is based, from first to last, upon 
truly scientific principles, and will harmonize with the 
high standard which is here adopted, and prove itself 
worthy of this great and important Institution. 

And here I would gladly embrace the opportunity 
of publicly declaring the conviction, which I have already 
taken occasion to express more privately, — that the 
Council of King's College, in appointing a Lectureship 
on Public Reading, have taken a step which entitles them 
to the gratitude of every intelligent friend of the 
Church of England, — a step that, I trust, will prove the 
means of calling general attention to a branch of minis- 
terial preparation, which has hitherto been strangely 
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neglected; but of which I shall presently endeavour 
to point out the vast importance: — if, indeed, that 
importance be not sufficiently manifest, — so soon as it 
has once been fairly proposed to serious consideration. 
However imperfectly the duties of the office may be, 
in the first instance, discharged, — I must be allowed to 
maintain, that the appointment itself is a step in the 
right direction. 

And I may add, that the very circumstance of such 
an appointment being made by those who stand in a 
position so high and influential, goes very far to relieve 
me from a feeling of embarrassment, which else would 
painfully press upon me. For it is not possible to over- 
look altogether the difficulties which arise from a source 
very different from those to which I have already adverted : 
that is to say, from the general neglect of Elocution, and 
still more of Elocutionary Science, in this country. 
Elocution has been too much regarded as a mere 
accomplishment; — and even as a sort of accidental 
accomplishment, which some might possess, from a 
happy combination of natural causes with peculiar 
taste and intellectual endowments; — but which was 
scarcely capable, or scarcely worthy, of being made an 
object of education, . or a matter of study ; and still 
less — far less — of aspiring to the dignity of a scientific 
attainment, of which the principles could be investigated, 
and clearly demonstrated. Nay — ^perhaps there are some 
here present, who will, to a certain degree, be startled 
when I claim for Elocution the rank of a Science ; and 
when I speak, without any hesitation, of the scientific 
principles upon which, from first to last, it is founded. 
The truth is, that, hitherto, the cultivation of Elocution, 
as a part of a liberal education, has been far too much 
disregarded amongst us. It is matter of common obser- 
vation, that the number of those, who can speak and 
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no earnest endeavours have ever been made to eradi- 
cate ? 

We do not act thus in regard to other accomplishments 
— even those which (as they are generally pursued) may 
most fitly be considered as mere accomplishments ; and 
which never aspire (in the majority of the cases in 
which they are taught) to any higher rank. Who shall 
reckon up the time that is occupied, and the money 
which is expended, in respectable families, throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, in learning music, 
dancing, fencing, and drawing? Some of these — 
especially the first and the last^ — may be studied scieMi- 
jicalVy and professionally, I do not, of course, refer to 
such cases ; nor do I intend to utter one word of dis- 
paragement, when they are so pursued. Nor will I speak 
of more frivolous amusements. Shall then the fiuent 
and graceful reading and utterance of our mother 
tongue be neglected and despised ? — ^when it is evident 
that this is an accomplishment which would enable 
one person in a family, on many occasions, — ^not only 
to charm away a weary hour, and to soothe the couch 
of pain and sickness with inexhaustible funds of truly 
innocent and rational amusement, — but to store the 
minds of those who listened to his voice with some 
portion of those treasures of wisdom, human and Divine, 
in which English literature so richly abounds. 

But this is not all. If we take a large view of the 
present state of society in this country, it must be 
evident, that elocutionary accomplishment has its use 
and importance far beyond the narrow bounds of the 
family circle. In the pulpit, at the bar, and in the 
senate, — and in the multitude of popular meetings 
which are daily convened, — ^many of them upon most 
important and interesting occasions, — a wide range 
is given for its continual exercise. The opportunities 
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waste your strength in vain, and wear yourself out with 
unprofitable toil, that only hinders, instead of promoting, 
your intelligibility, and the effects which you desire so 
ardently to produce. It may be safely affirmed, that 
those who injure their health, and wear out their feeble 
bodies prematurely, by excessive exertions in the dis- 
chai^e of their public ministerial duties, — ^almost without 
an exception do this, — not by any needful or legitimate 
exertion, but by an injudicious and most needless waste of 
strength : while, in truth, with far less exertion, were they 
well instructed, they might be better heard, and far better 
understood. 

And let us remember, that to be well heard, and to be 
clearly understood, are points which, in accordance with 
the principles of our Protestant and Apostolic Church, 
every clergyman ought to keep continually in view. We 
renounce and condemn altogether the notion of making 
the service of God unintelligible, — as if ignorance were 
the mother of devotion. We leave it to a corrupt and 
apostate Church to conduct its services in an unknown 
tongue ; and to say (as the Church of Rome expressly 
does in one of her rubrics respecting the celebration of 
the Mass, as we find it in the Roman Missal), — 

Stans capite inclincUo, distincte, reverenter^ et 
SECRETO, profert verba Comecrationis super Hostiam.'' 

" Standing with head inclined, distinctly, reverently, and 
SECRETLY, he uttcrs the words of Consecration over the 
Host." 

This word secreto, indeed, occurs again and again in 
the rubrics. A considerable portion of the service of the 
Romish Mass is to be pronounced by the priest secretly ; 
which certainly may serve the purposes of mystery and delu- 
sion. But we say expressly, in our XXIV. Article : — 

" It is a thing plainly repugnant to the Word of God, 
and the custom of the Primitive Church, to have Public 
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Prayer in the Church, or to minister the Sacraments in a 
tongue not understanded of the people.*' 

And if a clergyman should so read the service, that, by 
nine-tenths of the congregation, he could not be heard or 
understood, — would not this be falling into the very same 
error, to all intents and purposes, virhich that Article con- 
demns ? On this point v^e have many hints in our Book 
of Common Prayer ; to illustrate v^hich, I cannot do better 
than quote a passage from the writings of a highly-valued 
friend. After referring at large to the Articles and 
Homilies of our Church, he says: — 

" We cannot look for such express statements in a 
Manual of Devotion, as in Articles and discourses. Yet 
our Church, throughout her worship, has evidently in 
view a renunciation of the Papal apostasy. This appears 
by various expressions, both in the services and in the 
rubrics ; and no person can properly understand our Book 
of Common Prayer who is not aware of the circumstance. 
It is to guard against the muttering, the mumbling, and 
the jabbering, for instance, of some parts of the Roman 
Catholic ritual, that the minister is directed in the rubrics 
to read the Lord's Prayer ' in a loud voice,' in an * audible 
voice.' It is to prevent any keeping back of the Word 
of God from the people, even in seeming to read it, that 
it is said, ^ Then shall he read distinctly, ydth. an audible 

voice, the first lesson He that readeth so standing 

and turning himself as he may best be heard of all 
present.' So great is the anxiety to provide that the 
people shall hear : ' Distinctly ' — ^ with an audible voice *— 
' as he may best be heard of all.' It is to exclude the 
least pretence for celebrating any part of the service, 
according to the Romish practice in an unknown tongue^ 
that it is added, . ^ And after that shall be said, or sung, 
IN English, the hymn called Te Deum Laudamus^ daily 
throughout the year.' The hymn being so commonly 
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known by its Latin title, and sung in Latin, the Rubric 
would not describe it thereby without a guard, in order 
to prevent the possibility of foul play. Therefore it 
says, not merely, ' After that shall be said or sung the 
hymn called,* &c., but * After that shall be said or sung 
IN English/ " — The Christian Review. No. X., (for 
April, 1829,) p. 195. 

In short, the Scripture itself says plainly, " I will pray 
with the spirit, and I will pray with the imderstanding 
also. I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding also." (1 Cor. xiv. 15.) Our Scriptural 
Church cordially embraces, and would fully carry out, 
this great principle. And to adopt any such method of 
reading our Services as is, directly or indirectly, incon- 
sistent with that principle, is a manifest departure from 
the spirit and intention of our Protestant Church. It is 
only in carrying out, to its full and legitimate extent, that 
very principle, that I insist upon the importance of Elocu- 
tion on the present occasion. If that word should stir up 
the notion in your minds, that I aim at anything further ; — 
if you should connect therewith the idea of any theatrical 
artifices, or any meretricious adornments, or any affected 
graces — inconsistent with the gravity and sobriety which 
become the house of God, — let me assure you that you 
as entirely mistake my meaning and intention, as you 
would do wrong to the Council of King's College, who 
have called me to this office, in supposing that they could 
sanction anything of that nature. The spirit that should 
be sought and manifested by a Christian minister is the 
spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind," ♦ 
(2 Tim. i. 7,) — and everything that is inconsistent with 
that spirit should be carefully avoided. While, therefore, 

• Perhaps the word sober-mindedness expresses, more fully than any 
other single "word in our language, the full force of the Greek 
a<a(l>poviarn6s, — See Tit. ii. 6. 
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I would have you aim at, and pursue, that calm and sober 
excellence, which should characterize the spealdng and 
reading of really intelligent men, and which more especially 
suits with the dignity and importance of that office for 
which you are preparing; I would, at the same time, 
seriously warn you to beware of all unseemly artifices, and 
all extravagances; — ^which might indeed win the wonder 
and applause of the unthinking multitude: but which 
could only offend and grieve the truly judicious. On this 
point we may learn a lesson from that wonderful observer 
of human nature, Shakspeare : for, in those instructions to 
Players which he puts into the mouth of Hamlet, he gives 
us lessons, which, with due allowance and modifications, 
may be fitly addressed to your consideration : — 

" Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as 
many of our players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke 
my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your 
hand, thus ; but use all gently : for in the very torrent, 
tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of your passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temperance, that may give 
it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, to hear a 
robustious, periwig-pated fellow, tear a passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, who, for 
the most part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb shows and noise: I would have such a fellow 
whipped for o'erdoing Termagant ; it out-herods Herod : 
pray you avoid it, 

" Be not too tame neither ; but let your own discretion 
be your tutor : suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action : with this special observance, that you o'erstep 
not the modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is 
from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first 
and now, was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to 
nature ; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
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image, and the very age and body of the time, his form 
and prenure. Now this overdone, or come tardy off, 
though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve ; the censure of which one, must, in your 
allowance, o'er-weigh a whole theatre of others.** — 
Hamlet^ act iii. scene 2. 

Now, if our great poet deemed such hints and warnings 
as these to be needful, even in reference to thetUrical 
elocution and delivery, — I pray you, my young firiends, to 
think seriously with yourselves, how utterly all such over- 
doing and extravagance must be out of place in the 
reading-desk and in the pulpit! How important is it, 
then, that, by wise and judicious instruction, you should 
be taught to avoid those various defects and errors to 
which I have referred ! 

Such instruction, I confidently hope, — ^with the blessing 
of Him whose help and guidance, I trust, every one of 
you does and will earnestly implore upon every depart- 
ment of your studies — to be enabled to give you. And 
that the instruction which I propose to give may really 
deserve that character, it ought to be founded on truly 
Bcientijic principles, — upon an accurate knowledge of the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the organs of speech, and a 
thorough investigation of the principles of Spoken Lan- 
guage. 

This will involve some consideration of the principles 
of Music: for, unless we understand so much of that 
science as to be able to discern how far the principles of 
Music apply to spoken language (as, indeed, they do in a 
measure to all vocal sounds) — and wherein the music of 
speech differs from the music of song, — we shall not only 
be destitute of any sure foundation for those rules by 
which the management of the voice must be regulated : 
but we shall be liable to various errors and mistakes; 
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and unable to show how various defects are to be 
corrected. 

And we most have continually some reference to a higher 
and a nobler science still — the Knowledge of human nature 
and the Philosophy of mind : for, without due attention to 
this, how shall we be enabled fitly to express, and intel- 
ligibly to communicate to others, the convictions and 
emotions of the mind ? If the rules we lay down have 
not constant reference to this high and important depart- 
ment of human knowledge and study, they will assuredly 
be in danger of failing to have their foundation in truth 
and nature. For it is mainly by means of spoken language^ 
that mind on earth communicates with mind. Therefore, 
not only our language, but the manner in which we pro- 
nounce it, so as to produce its due effect, must have con- 
tinual reference and adaptation to the nature and consti- 
tution of the mind of man. 

When it has been shown, that the principles by which 
the voice must be regulated — especially in public reading 
and speaking, and that the rules by which the errors and 
defects, into which many fall, are to be corrected and over- 
come, involve a constant reference to those branches of 
Science which I have mentioned, in order to ascertain and 
point out the true fovmdations on which they rest; I 
think it will no longer be a matter of surprise, that I 
claim for Elocution the rank and dignity of a Science. 
It is indeed true, that, — when those rules have once been 
investigated, and when the scientific principles on which 
they are founded have been clearly ascertained, — it will, 
generally speaking, be quite sufficient to give to the pupil 
the result ; — ^without entering at large, with each individual, 
into the process of examination and reasoning by which 
we have arrived at it. But a scientific instructor should 
always be prepared to explain the reason of every rule, — 
whenever occasion may require ; though he would be far 
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from desiring to burden the mind of every pupil with the 
details of the process by which he has come to his conclusions. 

Now, then, let me observe that, if Elocution claim to be 
considered as a Science, it must, first of all, have its clear 
Definitions, We cannot lay down our rules for the ma- 
nagement of the voice, without using certain terms of art^ 
which, in the ordinary coiurse of instruction, will con- 
tinually recur; and those terms should be clearly defined, 
and strictly appropriated. 

To illustrate this general principle, I need only refer to 
Euclid, or to any work on any particular branch of Mathe- 
matics. When these are opened, it will be seen at once, 
that they regularly commence with Definitions. If these 
be not distinctly set forth in the first instance, and strictly 
adhered to in what follows, there will be endless confusion. 
Especially it is evident, that, if the same word were con- 
tinually used to express things essentially difierent, there 
would soon be such confusion and uncertainty, that all 
hope of coming to clear and satisfactory conclusions 
would be utterly at an end. 

These remarks are very important in connexion with 
our present subject. For though, in regard to Sciences in 
general, they are so obvious as almost to deserve the title 
of mere tr.uisms; yet, with reference to Elocution and the 
phaenomena of spoken language, they have been most 
strangely and lamentably forgotten ; insomuch that many 
able and learned men have got thoroughly into the habit 
of confounding things which ought to be distinguished 
(because, indeed, they are, in their very nature, distinct) ; 
and this habit has laid the foundation of many rooted 
prejudices. Hence it has come to pass, that those who 
have attempted to mark out a wiser course, and to proceed 
upon truly rational and scientific principles in treating of 
Elocution, have heretofore found reason to complain that, 
even from men of science and learning, they could scarcely 
get so much as a patient hearing. 
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For example : What confusion has there been on the 
subject of accent and quantity/ And the term ctccent 
itself has been used, and is still continually used, to 
express ideas which are totally distinct; — ^ideas indeed, 
which it is of the highest importance to distinguish, — ^if 
we would really understand the nature and the principles 
of spoken language. 

We speak of accents as acute, grave, and circumflex* 
This mode of speaking has evident reference to the rising 
and falling of the voice in the musical scale. And, when 
we speak of an Irish accent, a Scotch accent, a provincial 
accent, or a foreign accent ; we have, generally, a reference 
to the peculiar tones of the voice, which characterize 
persons who come from different countries or provinces ; 
(though sometimes, perhaps, we speak more vaguely, and 
include, under the term accent, all the peculiarities of 
pronunciation by which such persons are distinguished). 

But when we speak of the accented syllable of a word 
— when we say that constant, parent, and teacher are 
accented on the ^rst syllable, and that exult, detect, and 
avoid are accented on the last, is it not evident that we 
use the word accent in a totally different sense? We 
commonly call the Jirst syllable in the former words, and 
the last syllable in the latter, that on which the acute 
accent falls; and we use the note or sign of the acute 
accent, to mark what we call the accented syllable. But 
has this really anything to do with acute and grave ? — with 
the rise or fall of the voice in the musical scale ? Let us 
endeavour to bring this to the test of careful observation. 

We all understand, that an interrogative sentence ends 
with an acute accent. 

Is that a man ? 

Are you content ? 

He must have a very unpractised ear, who does not 
perceive that, in these cases, the voice on the last syllable 
rises to a higher note. 
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But who does not perceive, with equal clearness, that, 
when the sentence is affirmative, the tone of the final 
syllable is different? and that the voice descends in the 
musical scale ? 

That is a m&n. 

I am content. 

And this difference between an interrogative and an 
affirmative sentence is so rooted in the nature of things, 
that we all make the distinction naturally ; and naturally, 
too, we all perceive and feel it. So that, when the words, 
and the order of the words, are exactly the same, one 
person will make them to sound like a question, and 
another like an affirmation, by the mere inflexion of the 
voice — ^by terminating the sentence with an acute accent^ 
or with a grave. 

The King comes here to-night. 

This is a simple affirmation. If not distinctly heard or 
understood at first, the question, for further information 
or fuller assurance, might be asked in the very same 
words ; but with another accent. 

The King comes here to-night ? * 

Now it is evident that the words king and night in these 
two cases have equally that stress upon them which is 
commonly denoted by what (in speaking of polysyllables) 
we call the acute accent (as, when we say kindly or 
nightly y we say the first is the accented syllable, and mark 
it with the sign of the acute accent accordingly) ; and yet, 
to speak correctly of the musical inflexion, in the affirma- 
tive sentence we pronounce them both with a grave accent, 

* As these distinctions must be illustrated by the voice, it may seem 
difl&cult to convey clearly to the silent reader, in print, what is easily 
conveyed tp the ear by the living voice of the Lecturer. But let any 
one read the above brief sentence aloud, three or four times over, — 
Jk'st affirmatively, and then interrogatively: and let him, while so 
doing, carefully observe the inflexions of his own voice: what I 
have said will then, I think, be clear and intelligible to any one of 
common observation. 



and must do so in order to convey our meaning ; and, in 
the interroffative sentence, by merely using the acute accent 
on each, we at once convey, even to the dullest ear, the 
unmistakable impression of a question. 

Is there not, then, some strange confusion, in denoting 
two things so entirely distinct in their nature as the stress 
that is laid on particular syllables, and the rise of the 
voice in the musical scale, by one and the same term ? 

The fact is, that we want other terms to express the 
distinction between what are so commonly called the 
accented and unaccented syllables. And for the adoption 
of such terms I must earnestly plead ; for we commonly 
find that confusion of terms leads to confusion of ideas. 
And, in reference to all discussions respecting spoken 
language, this has been continually the case. 

We must have, in the very outset of all our enquiries 
on this subject (if we would ever hope to bring them to a 
satisfactory issue) — ^we must have clearly before our minds 
a threefold distinction. 

1. Quantity has reference to the comparative length 
of syllables ; and includes the differences of long and 
shorty or longer and shorter,* 

* I say longer and shorter, and not mefely long ap4 short, for it is a 
great mistake to suppose that all long syllables are equally long, and 
all short syllables equally short. An able and learned author, to 
whom reference is subsequently made, has clearly shown, that English 
syllables di£fer in length in all the varieties of from eight to one. That 
is to say, if the longest syllable in spoken language be denoted by a 
8emt'brev€f there are other syllables continually used, of which the 
quantity can only be fitly denoted by a quaver. My late father had come 
to the same conclusion, before he had even heard the name of the 
author alluded to. This author also aptly illustrates the various length 
of syllables, which are all called shorty by reference to the primary 
meaning of the word dactyle : bdiervkosf a finger, is indeed hng and 
two short ; but who does not see, by looking at his own finger, that 
the two short joints are not equally short ? We have, in fact, kmg, short, 
and shortest. 
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S. Accent has reference to the rise and fall of the 
voice in the musical scale, or to musical inflexion; 
it includes acute, grave, and circumflex. 

Let us, then, confine these words to their proper mean- 
ings. And, when we are clear as to the meaning of our 
terms, we are then prepared to enter upon the discussion 
of the question. How far there is any necessary connexion 
between quantity and accent? or in other words, Whether 
or not the hng syllable is necessarily or naturally acute, 
or the short, grave ? 

But we must have a third term to express a third set of 
differences ; namely, that which we observe between the 
first and second syllables of the words, patience, glory, 
conflict, pitfall ; or delight, consist, maintain, pronounce. 

This distinction is expressed by the thesis and arsis of 
the Greeks; which had, I conceive, reference to the 
planting and lifting up of the foot in walking, or to the 
fall and rise of the time-beater in beating time to music. 

T am well aware that there have been disputes and differ- 
ences as to the meaning and application of those terms ; 
insomuch that some writers use them in an inverted sense. 
Baccheius says: — "Apa-iviroiav Xiyofiep elva^; ''Orav 
fjLerifopo^ ^ 6 irov^, fivUa &v fiiXKoDfiep ififialveiv, Siatv 
Si, iroiavi ''Orav /eelfievo^.*' "What do we call arsis? 
When the foot is lifted up with the intention of taking a 
step. What thesis ? When it is down." 

And the Scholiast to Hermogenes:* " "Aptrts koX 0i<ri^ 

* See Stephan. Thesaur. LinguaB GraeccB, in voce Becris. It may not 
be amiss to transcribe the whole passage : — 

« Emesti Lex.Rhet. Techn. Gr. "Aporis, GrsBcis dicta Sublatio pedis 
in saltatione, ut <rtp, Ejusdem pedis positio. Inde forma loquendi ad 
spatia ilia txaducta est, quae sunt in syllabis longis et brevibus. Hinc 
Quintil. 9, 4, 48. Rhythmo, inquit, indifferens est, dactylusne ille priores 
habeat breves, an sequentes. Tempus enim solum metitur, ut a sub- 
latione ad positionem (h. e. ab dporci ad Btcriv) iisdem sit spatiis pedum. 
Cf. Aristid. Quintil. p. 31. Meibom. ubi haec sunt: "Apais for* <l>opci 
aoifiaTos hrl t6 &»a>* Otais dc, riri to Karon ravrov fUpovs* Schol. Anon. 
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Kvpitos fi€v ovofm^erav, irapiu to?9 Movancohj iirl roDV 
Tov iroSos /cpovfidrmv av(o /dtrw rrjv opfiffv XafbBd- 
vovTO^J*' Arsis and Thesis are the names properly be- 
stowed hy Musicians upon the beats of the foot, lifted up 
or put down." And Marius Victorinus says, to the same 
purpose, in one place, " Arsis et thesis, quas Oneci 
dicunt, id est, sublatio et positio, significant pedis 
motum : est enim arsis sublatio pedis, sine sono ; thesis, 
positio pedis, cum sono." Arsis and thesis, as the Greeks 
say, that is, lifting up and putting down, signify the 
motion of the foot ; for arsis is the lifting up of the foot, 
without sound, thesis, the putting down of the foot, with 
sound'^ Other passages might be quoted, to illustrate the 
use of the words in these senses. It is true that Marius 
Victorinus immediately gives another definition, which 
leads us to a totally different application of the terms. 
*^ Item arsis est elatio temporis, soniy vocis : thesis depo- 
sitio et quadam contractio syllaharum " * — the purport of 
which, did it stand alone, would, I think, be somewhat 
dubious : but he explains it by reference to Pyrrhic and 
Spondaic and other feet, in a manner which leaves no 
doubt as to his meaning. Priscian fully agrees with him, 
and explains himself yet more clearly : " Nam in una- 
quaque parte orationis arsis et thesis sunt, non in ordine 
syllaharum, sed in pronunciatione, vehit in hac parte, 
natura ; ut quando dico natu, elevatur vox et est arsis in 
tu ; quando vero ra, deprimitur vox, et est thesis.** f 

ad Hermog. irtpi Id. 1, p. 400. T. 2, Aid. Rhet. Then follow the 
words which are quoted in the text, to which are subjoined the follow- 
ing : — irapa he rois 'PrjTopa-i, to Kara d7r6<l>aorip Koi Karafftaxruf oTjfJLaufti, 
— pointing out that the use of the words hy Mhetortcians is entirely 
distinct. We are concerned, of course, with the use of them hy 
Mtmcians, 

* Mar. Victorini Artis Gramm., 1. i. 

t Prisciani de Accentibus lib. 

Both these Authors are to be found in the Grammaticse Latina 
Auctores Antiqui of Putschius. (Hanov. 1605.) See coll. 2482 and 
1289. 
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And this, ao far as I have observed, is the view 
that is more commonly taken. Nevertheless, it appears 
to me, that the former explanation is the most simple 
and natural. And the authors to whom I am in- 
debted for the most valuable hints and information on 
this subject, take very decidedly the same view. While, 
therefore, it may well become me to say, — 

Non nostrum— tantas oomponere lites, 
Not ours to reconcile fo great a strife, — 

still — as, in using the words, I must make my choice, 
and use each word in a fixed and uniform sense — can 
only take that which commends itself to my own judge- 
ment ; and I may as well state, once for all, that I under- 
stand by thesis and arsis that which corresponds to the 
fall and rise of the foot or time-beater. I would express 
the same things in English by the words heavy and 
Ught.^ And this quality in syllables, which has refer- 
ence to the difference between heavy and UgM^ I would 
call poise. 

In this view, and in the use of these terms, I follow 
the ablest writer on these subjects that I have ever yet 
met with. This was a gentleman named Joshua Steele, 
who wrote, during the last century, a book entitled, 
^* Prosodia Rationalis," (of which the first edition j 

* Thus in the line— I 
" Man, on the dubious waves of error toss'd," 
I should call the first, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth syllables heavy, i 
or in thesiSf and the other syllables Ugkty or in arsis. ' 
This would agree with Aristeides Quintilianus, who says, — 
^'^IdfL/Sof, c£ rjfuadas apo'eas Koi diTrXacrtov Beattos. Tpoxaiot, ck 
diTrXoo-iov Bea-icas Koi Ppaxtias iporeas. — De Musica, p. 37. 
And with Baccheius j — I 
""lafifiog avyKciTM «k Ppax^og k<u fuucpov XP^^^' fyx^Tai ^ euro 
&pa€oi>s' oTop, Gcov. Xopeios owearrjKt dc e«c pMKpov jcal Ppax^os XP^"^' 
&pX€rai Ifaur^ 6kiT€m' oloVf irSikos.** — Introd. Artis Musicse, p. 25. 

I refer to both these authors, as I find them in the Antiquse 
Musicse Auctores Septem of Meibomius. (Amstel. 1652.) 
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seems to have been published in 1775, and the second, 
of which I have a copy, in 1779). This writer was a 
thorough scientific and practical xnusiGian, with a very 
nice and practised ear. He was also well acquainted with 
Greek and Latin authors, — ^whom he freely quotas in 
his work. The form of that work did not much com- 
mend it to general readers; — ^so that it seemed to fall 
into general neglect, till my father met with it. He 
derived from it very great assistance; which he was 
always ready to acknowledge : so that, both in his public 
Lectures, and in his private conversation, he was in the 
habit of mentioning it continually; and that with very 
high commendation. 

Steele continually makes this three-fold distinction be- 
tween Quantity y Accent^ and Poise, Indeed, great part 
of his work is occupied with establishing and illustrating 
that three-fold distinction. 

In addition, then, to the qualities of — 
1. Quantity^ and 2, ^cee^i^, which I have already spoken 
of, I must now add — 

3. Poise — ^which has reference to the alternation of 
thesis and arsis^ or heavy and light. 

Now it appears from an anatomical examination of 
the Larynx, and from experiments and observations as 
to the action of that delicate and wonderful part of the 
mechanism of the human body, that this alternation and 
distinction of heavy and light is (from the very structure 
and action of the organs of voice) inherent in all spoken 
language. There is, and must be, an action and reaction 
regularly going on, which is the foundation of all mea- 
sure in speech; and which serves so to regulate our 
utterance, — whether in reading, public speaking, or com- 
mon conversation, — that all spoken language may be 
divided into musical bars, which have their regular and 
proper beginning and ending. There is measure in speech, 
marked out and defined by a regular succession of action and 
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reaction in the organs of voice, just as really and truly as 
there is in music. Now, in the action of the heart or beat- 
ing of the pulse, (and also in the ordinary process of respira- 
tion,) the law of health is regularity : — so that the pulse 
beats time: and, when that regularity of action is dis- 
turbed, the physician immediately recognises a symptom 
of disease, — a fact which did not escape the observation 
of Shakspeare ; for he makes Hamlet say, — 

" My pulae, as youn, doth te^nperateUf keep time, 
And makes as heaUhful mutic" 

So also in walking — ^whether quickly or slowly — ^we natu- 
rally keep time (so that a whole party can, and do, com- 
fortably walk together, and keep step with step) ; and 
if we see a man walking irregularly, and not keeping 
time, we at once begin to think there is something the 
matter with him. Thus it is also in speaking or 
reading. The Law of Nature enjoins regular time-keep- 
ing — a regular measured alternation of heavy and light. 
And if we violate this law, and invert the process, — so 
that the alternation proceed from light to heavy, — the 
effect would be offensive and strange (even to those who 
could not tell why). And if the law be broken in regard 
to the regularity of the alternation, stammering and stut- 
tering will be the almost inevitable consequence. * 

* On this point, the following striking passage occurs in Steele's 
Prosodia Bationalis ; " which is, to my mind, one of the most remarkable 
proofs of the accurate observation and penetrating judgement of the 
writer that can be found in the whole volume : — 

" The dislocated order of the poise (if any one could pronounce so) 
would give pain to an audience. 

"People who stutter, pronounce partly in this latter manner; but 
it is notorious, when such persons sing, they never hesitate or stutter ; 
whence it may be supposed, the most easy and effectual method of 
curing them would be to accustom them to beat time to their reading 
and common discourse, by which means they might learn to speak in 
just time to the proper measure of their words and phrases. For it 
should seem, the cause of their hesitation and stuttering arises from 
some inaptitude to fall in immediately with the rhythmical pulsation 
OT poise befitting their words; but which, in singing, they are enabled 
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I am not now going to explain the anatomical me- 
chanism, and its action, upon which this regular alterna- 
tion depends. That would require a lecture of itself. 
But I must urge upon your attention the importance of 
keeping in remembrance the three-fold distinction to 
which I have referred. It is highly important in various 
points of view. It is important in connexion with all 
scientific and judicious instruction as to the management 
of the voice; and in correcting various defects, into 
which public speakers are liable to fall. 

In short, without continual reference to the distinct 
nature of Quantify Accent^ and Poisej we cannot explain 
the phaenomena of spoken language. But, when we are 
clear upon these points, we may go on to the considera- 
tion of other points, important in their place, such as 
force and loudness^ (between which also a distinction must 
be noted,) and the different ways in which emphasis may 
be expressed. 

And here I would also observe, that the three-fold 
distinction I have insisted on is well worthy of the atten* 
tion of the classical scholar. We all know that the sub- 
ject of the Classical Metres is one of great difficulty. 
Whether we shall ever be able so to understand it, as to 
enter fully into the harmony and beauty of the versifica- 
tion, and especially the Lyrical versification, of Greece 
and Rome, may be greatly doubted. The accounts of 
the Greek metres which have come down to our times, 
are (as is well known) derived mainly from the writers 
of the Alexandrian school. That these, apart from the 

to do, by the additional influence of the diastematic melody , wherein 
the CADENCES are more certainly pointed out, than even in poetry, or 
any language, without additional music/' 

The principle here so clearly enunciated by anticipation, as the 
result of scientific observation and reasoning, had been discovered, 
adopted, and acted upon by my father in the cure of impediments, 
before he had ever heard of Steele's name : and it was pursued by 
him, with great success, to the end of his life. 
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labours and researches of modem scholars, would afibrd 
us very little satisfaction is« I believe, admitted by all 
who have looked into the subject* And, with regard to 
other departments of their labours, we all know that, 
while the Alexandrian grammarians have transmitted to 
as a vast amount of useful information, of which we are 
very glad to avail ourselves ; yet we cannot follow them 
implicitly as guides. We did not begin to have clear 
and enlarged views of the Grreek language, or to make 
much real progress in the knowledge of it, till we began 
to shake off their trammels ; and to use their materials 
with independence of judgement, and with far deeper in- 
sight into the philosophy of language than they ever 
possessed. If we have found this to be the case, in 
regard to the principles of grammar and the knowledge 
of the language in general, may it not be fairly assumed, 
that we must pursue a similar process in regard to what 
they have left us on the subject of Prosody ? We may 
gladly make use of all the informa^tion which they have 
transmitted to us. But, before we can be prepared fuUy 
to understand what we find in their writings, or to judge 
how far to receive, and how far to correct or reject their 
principles and conclusions, does it not seem necessary to 
call to our aid the discoveries of modern Science, that we 
may investigate the true principles of all spoken language ? 
And is it not evident, that this can be done with im- 
mense advantage, by investigating those principles, in the 
first instance, with reference to a living language — ^with 
reference to our own mother-tongue ? for, if we take this 
course, we can bring very many questions to the test of ob- 
servation and experiment, which (if taken up in reference 
to a dead language) would inevitably be matters of mere 
speculation. But, with the help of such experiments 
and observations, we may be enabled clearly to discern 
what must, from the very conformation and action of our 
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vocal and enunciative organs^ be common to all languages. 
And thus alone can we expect to be enabled rightly to 
iinderst^nd^ and duly to use^ and wisely to correct, what 
ancient authors have handed down to our times. 

And now I would more particularly observe, that, while 
learned authors have written with much erudition and with 
much ability, to point out the distinction between Accent 
and Quantity ; it is not probable-^I think I may say it is 
not possible — ^that they should lead us to any truly satis- 
factory conclusions, so long as they seem themselves to be 
in darkness and confusion as to that three-fold distinction 
on which I have already insisted. I will not venture upon 
the question, whether or no the view which has been 
taken of the nature of Accent be the true and correct 
one. I am not desirous of entering into controversy on 
that point. But I cannot understand how it is possible 
for us to be in a right position to enter upon that enquiry, 
until we have disentangled ourselves from that confusion 
which has resulted, and which must result, from using the 
one word Accent to denote two things which are essen- 
tially distinct. We must, I think, distinguish between 
Accent and Po»#e, as well as between Accent and Qwrn- 
Uty : we must, in short, distinguish Poise from both 
Accent and Quantity, before we can have the whole 
question fairly before us. 

But if these distinctions were clearly understood, and 
kept continually in view, as Joshua Steele keeps them in 
view ; if it were seen, that these distinctions are involved in 
the very nature of all spoken language, that they result 
from the construction and action of the organs of 
voice; and that they lie at the foundation of the 
measure and melody of all verse; then I think that 
some of our young and aspiring scholars, who are 
yet in the vigour of their years, might apply them- 
selves with great advantage to a more thorough inves- 
tigation of the Classical Metres than has yet been 
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accomplished. And I am persuaded that^ in studying the 
science of Elocution, with reference first of all to a living 
language, they would be enabled to discover principles 
which would lead them to a simple and natural solution of 
some of the anomalies of the Homeric versification;* in 
regard to which some of the explanations which have been 
attempted seem little better than guesses, which do not 
rest upon clear and definite principles. I, therefore, 
earnestly and confidently invite the attention of men of 
Science, and men of Literature, to the system which I 
shall endeavour to explain, and to the principles which it 
will be an important part of my office to propound. 

Here, then, I may aptly mention, that, while a large 
portion of my time, in fulfilling the duties of my office, 
must of course be given to individual cases — so as to im- 
part to each one the instruction which he particularly 
needs — I shall also find it necessary to give a series of 
regular Lectures, addressed equally to all; in which I shall 
endeavour briefiy, yet clearly, to expound the general 
principles of Elocutionary Science, as the foundation upon 
which all particular instruction must be based. 

Those Lectures I hope to be able so to arrange, as to 
give them always on regular days and hours. And the first 
of them which I propose to give will be upon a very im- 
portant subject : — 

The Lungs, and the Management of the Breath in 
Public Reading and Speaking. 

* Suppose, for instance, that careful observation should detect the 
continual use of a Digamma in our own language ? If it could be 
shown, that the formation of such an element is involved, of necessity, 
in the natural action of the organs of voice, in passing from one vowel 
to another ; and that this element is naturally an element of quantity, 
of which the tendency is, to convert the preceding vowel into a diph- 
thong ; would not this go far to help us in thoroughly understanding 
and appreciating the force of the Digamma in the versification of 
Homer P 
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This will be succeeded by others : — 
On the Structure, Acticm, and Offices of the Vocal 
Organs. 

On the Enunciative Organs, and the Importance of 
distinct Articulation. 

On Poise, Quantity, and Accent. 

On the Distinction between the Music of Speech and 
the Music of Song. 

On Power or Force of Voice, and the Distinction between 
Force and Loudness. 

On the Modulation of the Voice, and on Compass and 
Variety. 

In connexion with all these subjects, I shall point out 
various defects, which must be guarded against and cor- 
rected. 

And now it is time — ^perhaps more than time — to bring 
this Lecture to a close. The peculiar position which I 
occupy this day, has led me to take a wider range, and to 
enter more fully into some particulars, than would other- 
wise have been needful. But I wish, in conclusion, to 
assure all who hear me, — and most of all, those young men 
for whose special advantage these Lectures are intended, 
that I enter upon my office under a very deep impression 
of the vast importance and solemn responsibilities of that 
sacred office for which they are preparing ; and, in order 
to the discharge of which, I hope to give them some valu- 
able assistance. And, my young friends, I refer to this 
point thus particularly; because it is only under that 
solemn impression, that we can reasonably expect you to 
be duly earnest and diligent in preparation for the exer- 
cise of your Ministry. I do not think, that any instruc- 
tion I can give can ever compensate for the want of that 
holy and Christian earnestness of mind and heart which 
ought to characterize a Minister of Christ. Without the 
love of Christ constraining us, we should only be playing 
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a part. And in so doings could we expect a blessing ? or 
could we expect that the duties of our office would prove 
anything better than an insupportable weariness ? 

Permit me, then, to say, that I cannot better express 
my views of the nature and responsibilities of the Chris- 
tian Ministry, than by referring to that most solemn and 
affiscting Exhortation which is contained in the Form 
and Manner of Ordering of Priests," — ^and which is en- 
forced by the searching Questions which, in the sight of 
God and of the Congregation, are afterwards addressed to 
us. Let such views* of our Office be always present 
to all our minds and to all our hearts: to mine, when 
I endeavour to teach you, and to yours when you 
listen to my instructions. You will then consider 
no, pains too great — ^no attention too laborious — to be 
given to all such preparation as best may fit you for the 
weighty office and charge to which you are called. And 
then may I expect, that you will labour after excellence 
in this, as in every other branch of Ministerial prepara- 
tion, with that perseverance which will ensure successful 
progress. 

But I must entreat you to keep in remembrance, that, 
in regard to Elocution, as in regard to other studies, ex-> 
cellence is only to be attained by your own strenuous 
exertions. There is no royal road — no smooth and easy 
path — to real excellence. We cannot give you instruction 
which will act upon you, as medicine acts upon the body, 
by its physical efficacy, to make you good readers. I say 
this, because I have occasionally had pupils, who, I think, 
would readily have given any money for a medicine, how- 
ever nauseous, of which a few doses would have cured 
them of their impediments, or their bad habits of speaking. 
But patient, persevering, energetic effort ! — ^alas ! for this 
they had neither mind nor heart. And, without this, 
no teacher could cure them, — no instruction could impart 
to them effectual and permanent good. In short, the 
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law, under which it has pleased Almighty God to place us, 
is that which has been well expressed by a Poet yet 
livingT^with reference to a celebrated event in Ancient 
History. That event I cannot better bring to your re- 
membrance than by repeating one of his own Sonnets : — 

A Roman master stands on Grecian ground, 
And to the concourse of the Isthmian games 
He, by his herald's voice, aloud proclaims 

The Liberty of Gbeege : — The words rebound 

Until all voices in one voice are drown'd ; 
Glad acclamation by which air was rent ! 
And birds, high flying in the element, 

Dropp'd to the earth, astonish'd at the sound ! 

—A melancholy echo of that noise 

Doth sometimes hang on musing fancy's ear : 
Ah ! that a Conqueror's words should be so dear ! 

Ah ! that a boon could shed such rapturous joys! 

A gift of that which is not to be given 

By all the blended powers of Earth and Heaven ! 

The concluding lines of this Sonnet might serve to give 
you some intimation of my meaning. There are blessings 
and advantages^ which, in consistency with the nature and 
position of man, are not to be given. We must, with the 
blessing of the Most High, obtain them by strenuous 
exertion ; or be content to go without them. But the 
next Sonnet expresses, still more clearly, what I wish to 
impress on each and all your minds : — 

When, far and wide, swift as the beams of mom. 
The tidings pass'd of servitude repeal'd. 
And of that joy which shook the Isthmian field, 

The rough ^tolians smil'd with bitter scorn. 

" 'Tis known," cried they, " that he who would adorn 
His envied temples with the Isthmian crown. 
Must either win, through effort of his own. 

The prize, or be content to see it worn 
By more deserving brows. — ^Yet so ye prop, 

Sons of the brave who fought at Marathon, 
Your feeble spirits ! Greece her head hath bowed, 

As if the wreath of Liberty thereon 

Would fix itself as smoothly as a cloud, ^ ^ 
Which, at Jove's will, descends on Pelion's top." 
c 2 
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This is sound sense and practical wisdom. It is well 
worthy to be considered by all who desire to excel in any 
branch of study, — in any departmentof Literature, Science, 
or Art — in the accomplishment of a clear and forcible 
Elocution to convey Christian knowledge and Scriptural 
wisdom to the minds of others, as well as in that Scrip- 
tural wisdom and that Christian knowledge, which only 
by diligent and persevering study you can hope to lay 
up in store for the exigencies of your future Ministry. 
It is true that the two things are so different in their 
nature, that the pursuit of the one may be well considered 
as a pleasant amusement and an agreeable relaxation, in 
comparison with the severer toils which are demanded by 
the other. But still, in regard to both, the same princi- 
ple holds good, which the poet so well expresses — 

He who would adorn 
His envied temples with the Isthmian crown, 
Must either win, through effort of his own, 

The prize, or be content to see it worn 
By more deserving brows. 

And, therefore, in regard to Elocution, I would stir you 
up to energetic and resolute exertion, by the same 
holy and constraining motives, which I trust will influ- 
ence you from day to day, in all the other branches of 
your preparation for the arduous office of the Christian 
Ministry, 



EXERCISES IN ELOCUTION. 

PART I. 



E following Extracts have been selected and arranged with some 
care, as a series of Progressive Exercises, with reference to a 
regular system of instruction. If some of them should appear 
scarcely to harmonize with the prevailing character of the whole, 
it should be remembered that the object in view made it desirable 
to have as much variety as possible: a few humorous pieces 
have, therefore, been introduced j and one or two because they 
embodied an elocutionary lesson, or illustrated a principle. The 
studies in which the Compiler has been principally engaged for 
the larger portion of his life, and the class of students which he 
had more immediately in view, may have influenced him con- 
siderably in the selection of some of the passages : but yet, it is 
hoped, not so far as to interfere with the general interest that may 
attach to a work, in which it will readily be perceived that, in due 
subserviency to its primary object, the selection of really beautiful 
passages from our best authors has not been neglected. 

some few instances, the Extracts have been designedly altered, in 
order to adapt them more fully to the purpose for which they are 
selected ; and, in some others, the quotations have been made 
from memory, and may not be altogether accurate. 



DIRGE IN CYMBELINE. 

COLLINS. 

To fair Fidele's grassy tomb 

Soft maids and village hindsshall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 

And rifle all the breathing spring. 

No wailing ghost shall dare appear 
To vex with shrieks this quiet grove ; 

But shepherd-lads assemble here, 
And melting virgins own their love. 
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No wither'd witch shall here be seen ; 

No goblins lead their nightlj crew ; 
But female fajs shall haunt the green. 

And dress thj grave with pearlj dew. 

The redbreast oft, at evening honrs^ 
Shall kindlj lend his litUe aid, 

With hoarj moss and gather'd flowers 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

When howling winds and beating rain 
In tempests shake the sjlvan ceU, 

Or, *midst the chase, on everj plain. 
The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 

Each lonely scene shall thee restore ; 

For thee the tear be dulj shed ; 
Beloved till life can charm no more. 

And mourn*d till Pitj's self be dead. 



VIRTUfi IMMOVEABLE. 

FKOM THE PABADISE OF DAYNTIE DEVISES, 1576. 

The sturdy rock, for all his strength. 
By raging seas is rent in twain ; 

The marble stone is pierc'd at length 
With little drops of drizzling rain ; 

The ox doth jrield unto the yoke, 

The steel obeyeth the hammer-stroke. 

The stately stag, that seems so stout, 
By yelping hounds at bay is set ; 

The swiftest bird that flies about, 
At length is caught in fowler's net ; 

The greatest fish in deepest brook 

Is soon deceived by subtle hook. 
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Yea, man himself, unto whose will 
All things are bounden to obey, 

For all his wit and worthy skill, 
Doth fade at length and fall away : 

There nothing is but Time doth waste : 

The heavens, the earth consume at last. 

But Virtue sits triumphing still 
Upon the throne of glorious fame ; 

Though spiteful death man's body kill. 
Yet hurts he not his virtuous name : 

By life or death, whatso betides. 

The state of Virtue never slides. 



ON THE DEATH OF A RARE INFANT, SIX YEARS OLD. 

FKANCI8 DAVISON. 

{From Person's Varieties, 1635.) 

Wit's perfection. Beauty's wonder, 
Nature's pride, the Grace's treasure, 
Virtue's life, his friend's sole pleasure, 
This cold marble stone lies under. 
Which is often moist with tears 
For such loss in such young years. 

Lovely Boy, thou art not dead. 
But from earth to heaven fled ; 
For base earth was far unfit 
For such beauty, grace, and wit. 

Thou, alive on earth, sweet Boy, 
Hadst an angel's wit and face ; 
And now dead, thou dost enjoy 
Li high heaven an angel's place. 
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OOD MY REFU0£.--P6AUi xiu 

(BT THE SAME.) 

Hear, O Lord and Grod ! mj cries ; 
Mark mj foes' ui^ust abusing ; 
And illuminate mine eyes. 
Heavenly beams in them infusing ; 

Lest mj woes, too great to bear, 
And too infinite in number, 
Rock me soon, 'twixt hope and fear, 
Lito death's eternal slumber. 

Lest mj foes their boasting make, 
" Spite of right on him we trample 
And a pride in mischief take. 
Hearten d bj mj sad example. 

As for me, I'll ride secure 
At Thy mercy's sacred anchor, 
And undaunted will endure 
Fiercest storms of wrong and rancour. 

These black clouds will overblow, 
Sunshine shall have his returning, 
And my grief-wrung heart, I know, 
Into mirth shall change his mourning. 

Therefore I H rejoice and sing 
Hymns to God in sacred measure. 
Who to happy pass will bring 
My just hopes, at His good pleasure. 
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DIVINE CONTEMPLATION. 

ALTERED FSOM BISHOP HALL. 

Leave, leave, my soul, this baser world below, 

O, leave this doleful dungeon, full of woe ; 

And soar aloft to that supernal rest 

That maketh all the saints and angels blest. 

Lo, there appears the Godhead's radiant throne, 

Like to ten thousand blazing suns in one ! 

Lo ! thy dear Saviour there, in glory dight, 

Ador'd of all that dwell in heaven's pure light : 

Lo I where that head, that bled with thorny wound, 

Shines ever with celestial honour crown'd : 

That hand, that held on earth the scornful reed. 

Makes all the fiends infernal shake with dread : 

That back and side, that ran with bloody streams. 

Daunt angels' eyes with their m^estic beams : 

Those feet, once fastened to the cursed tree. 

Trample on death and hell in glorious glee : 

Those lips, once drench'd with bitter gall, do make, 

With their dread doom, the world itself to quake. 

Behold those joys which never can be told. 

Those precious gates of pearl, those streets of gold. 

Those streams of life, those trees of paradise, 

That never can be seen by mortal eyes : 

And, when thou seest by faith this state divine. 

Think that it is, or surely shall be, thine. 

See there the happy troops of purest sprights, 

That live above, in endless, true delights ; 

And see where once thyself shall ranged be ; 

And look and long for immortality : 

And now beforehand rise, and help to sing 

Eternal praise to heaven's Eternal King. 
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TRUTH DELIVERED FROM THE DUNGEON. 

OEFFBET WHITNEY, 1585. 

Three furies fell, which torn the world to rath. 
Both Envj, Strife, and Slander here appear ; 

In dangeon dark they long inclosed Truth, 
But Time at length did loose his daughter dear, 

And sets aloft that sacred lady bright, 

Who things long hid reveals, and brings to light. 

Though Strife make fire, though Envy eat her heart, 
The innocent though Slander rend and spoil ; 

Tet Time will come, and take this lady's part, 
And break her bonds, and bring her foes to foil. 

Despair not then, though Truth be hidden oil, 

Because at length she shall be set aloft. 



SCRIPTA MANENT. 

ALTEKED FROM O. WHITNEY. 

If mighty Troy, with gates of steel and brass, 
Be worn away with track of stealing time ; 

If Carthage ras'd ; if Thebes be grown with grass ; 
And Babel stoop, that to the clouds did climb ; 

If Athens, Tyre, Numantia suffer'd spoil, 

And Egypt's spires be even'd with the soil ; 

Then what may last, which time may not efface, 
Sith that we see these mighty cities gone ? 

Nothing there is which time will not erase ; 
It eats the brass, it wears the marble stone. 

But writings last, though time do what it can. 

And are preserved, even since the world began. 
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Of David's acts, of worthy Joshua's might, 
Samson's vast strength, or Alexander's force, 

Of Csssar great, or Scipio, nohle knight, 
How should we know, but books thereof discourse ? 

Then love them well which learn in early youth ; 

But love them best, which learn and write the truth. 



THE HERMIT. 

JAMES BEATTIE. 

At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still. 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill. 
And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove : 
'Twas then, by the cave of a mountain afar, 
While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war. 
He thought as a Sage, though he felt as a Man. 

Ah why, all abandon'd to darkness and woe. 
Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For Spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 
And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay. 
Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mourn ; 
O soothe him, whose pleasures like thine pass away ; 
Full quickly they pass — but they never return. 

" Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, 
The moon half extinguished her crescent displays : 
But lately I mark*d, when majestic on high 
She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
RoU on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew ? 
Ah, fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 
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*Ti8 nighty and the landscape is lovelj no more ; 
I monrn, but, je woodlands, I mourn not for jou ; 
For mom is approaching, jour charms to restore, 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save. 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
O when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ? 

" 'Twas thus, by the glare of false science betra/d, 
That leads, to bewilder, and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam from shade onward to shade, 
Destruction before me, and sorrow behind ; 

* O pity, great Father of Light,* then I cr/d ; 

* Thy creature who fain would not wander from Thee ! 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness Thou only canst free/ 

And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 
No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn. 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 
See Truth, Love, and Mercy in triumph descending, 
And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb." 



THE EXILE OF ERIN. 

CAMPBELL. 

Therb came to the beach a poor exile of Erin ; 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 
For his country he sigh'd, when, at twilight, repairing 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 
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But the daj-star attracted his eye's sad devotion ; 
For it rose on his own native isle of the ocean, 
Wh^ once, in the fervour of joath's warm emotion, 
He sung the bold anthem of Erin-go-bragh. 

Sad is mj fate ! (said the heart-broken stranger,) 

The wild deer and wolf to a cover can flee ; 

But I have no refuge from famine and danger : 

A home and a country remain not to me. 

Never again, in the green sunny bowers 

Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet hours, 

Or cover my harp with the wild woven flowers. 

And strike to the numbers of £rin-go-bragh. 

Erin ! my country I though sad and forsaken. 

In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ; 

But, alas ! in a far foreign land I awaken, 

And sigh for the friends that can meet me no more. 

Oh I cruel fate ! wilt thou never replace me 

In a mansion of peace, whence no perils can chase me ? 

Never again shall my brothers embrace me ! 

They died to defend me, or live to deplore. 

Where is my cabin door, fast by the wild wood ? 

Sisters and sire, did ye weep for its fall ? 

Where is the mother that look'd on my childhood ? 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all ? 

Ah I my sad soul, long abandon 'd by pleasure. 

Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure ? 

Tears, like the rain drops, may fall without measure ; 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recall. 

Yet, — all its fond recollections suppressing. 
One dying wish my lone bosom shall draw : 
Erin I an exile bequeaths thee his blessing : 
Land of my forefathers I Erin-go-bragh ! 
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Buried and cold, when mj heart stills her motion, 
Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean, 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion, 
Erin mavoumeen ! Erin-go-bragh ! 



THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

OLIVEK GOLDSMITH. 

Neab yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year : 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wish'd to change his place : 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learnt to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train. 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain : 
The long-remember d beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learnt to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe : 
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Careless their merits, or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the- wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings lean'd to virtue's side : 
But in his duty prompt, at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the skies, 
He try'd each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise. 

At Church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adom'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal each honest rustic ran ; 
Even children followed with endearing wile. 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile : 
His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest. 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distrest ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven : 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
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THE MESSIAH. 

ALEXANDSB POPE. 

Te nympbs of Soljma ! b^n the song : 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus and the' Aonian maids, 
Delight no more— O thou my voice inspire 
Who touch'd Isaiah*s hallowed lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 
A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a Son ! 
From Jesse's root behold a Branch arise. 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies : 
The* ethereal Spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 
Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 
The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid. 
From storm a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail ; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-rob'd innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise the' expected mom ! 
Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born ! 
See, Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing spring : 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 
See nodding forests on the mountain dance : 
See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 
And Carmel's flowery top perfume the skies ! 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers : 
Prepare the way ! a Grod, a God appears ! 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply ; 
The rocks proclaim the' approaching Deity. 
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Loy earth receives Him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains I and je valleys, rise I 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ! 
Be smooth, ye rocks ! ye rapid floods, give way I 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear him, ye deaf ! and all ye blind, behold ! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day : 
'T is He the' obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 
And bid new music charm the' unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. 
And leap exulting, like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear ; 
From every face He wipes off every tear. 
In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel the' eternal wound. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care. 
Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air ; 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms. 
Feeds from his hand and in his bosom warms : 
Thus shall mankind His guardian care engage. 
The promised Father of the future age. 
No more shall nation against nation rise. 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 
And the broad falchion in a plough-share end. 
Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-liv'd sire begun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
And the same hand that sow'd, shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring and sudden verdure rise ; 
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And starts, amidst the thirstj wilds to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandj vallejs, once perplex'd with thorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 

To leafless shrubs the flowery palms succeed. 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead. 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 

Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise ! 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thine eyes ! 
See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 
See future sons, and daughters yet unborn. 
In crowding ranks on every side arise. 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies I 
See barbarous nations at thy gates attend. 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 
See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings. 
And heap*d with products of Sabean springs I 
For thee Idum^'s spicy forests blow. 
And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow . 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide display. 
And break upon them in a flood of day I 
No more the rising sun shall gild the morn. 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 
But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O'erflow thy courts : the Light himself shall shine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 
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The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decaj, 
Rocks fall to dast, and mountains melt awaj : 
But fix'd His word, ffis saving power remains ; 
Thj realm for ever lasts, thj own Messiah reigns ! 



CHARLES XII. 

FKOM "THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES," DE. JOHNSON. 

On what foundation stands the warrior's pride ? 
How just his hopes let Swedish Charles decide : 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
No dangers fright him and no labours tire ; 
O'er love, o'er fear extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd lord of pleasure and of pain ; 
No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 
Behold, surrounding kings their powers combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign : 
Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain : 
Think nothing gain'd," he cries, till nought remain, 
" On Moscow's walls till Grothic standards fly, 
" And all be mine beneath the polar sky." 
The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 
Stem famine guards the solitary coast, 
And winter barricades the realms of frost ; 
He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay ; 
Hide, blushing glory ! hide Pultowa's day ! 
The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemn'd, a needy supplicant to wait, 
While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

D 2 
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But did not chance at length her error mend ? 
Did no snbverted empire mark his end ? 
Did riyal monaroha give the fatal wound ? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 
His ML was destin'd to a barren strand, 
A pettj fortress, and a dubious hand ; 
He left the name, at which the world grew palo, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 



DIVINE REVELATION. 

JOHN DBTDEN. 

But if there be a Power too just and strong, 

To wink at crimes,' and bear unpunish'd wrong ; 

Look humbly upward, see His will disclose 

The forfeit first, and then the fine impose : 

A mulct thj poverty could never pay, 

Had not Eternal Wisdom found the way : 

And with celestial wealth supply'd thy store : 

Hb justice makes the fine, his mercy quits the score. 

See God descending in thy human frame ; 

The' ofiended suffering in the' offender's name : 

All thy misdeeds to Him imputed see. 

And all his righteousness devolved on thee. 

For, granting we have sinn'd, and that the' offence 
Of man is made against Omnipotence, 
Some price that bears proportion must be paid ; 
And infinite with infinite be weigh'd. 
See then the Deist lost : remorse for vice. 
Not paid ; or paid, inadequate in price : 
What further means can reason now direct ? 
Or what relief from human wit expect ? 
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That shows us sick ; and sadly are w6 sure 
Still to be sick, till Heaven reveal the cure : 
If then Heaven's will must needs be understood, 
Which must, if we want cure, and Heaven be good, 
Let all records of will reveal'd be shown ; 
With Scripture all in equal balance thrown. 
And our one sacred Book will be that one. 

Proof needs not here ; for, whether we compare 
That impious, idle, superstitious ware 
Of rites, lustrations, offerings, which before. 
In various ages, various countries bore. 
With Christian faith and virtues, we shall find 
None answering the great ends of human kind 
But this one rule of life, that shows us best 
How God may be appeas'd and mortals blest. 
Whether from length of time its worth we draw, 
The world is scarce more ancient than the Law : 
Heaven's early care prescribed for every age ; 
First, in the soul, and after, in the page. 
Or, whether more abstractedly we look. 
Or on the writers, or the written Book, 
Whence, but from heaven, could men unskill'd in arts, 
In several ages., bom,in several parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths ? or how, or why, 
Should aU conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unask'd their pains, ungrateful their advice. 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

K on the Book itself we cast our view, 
Concurrent heathens prove the story true : 
The doctrine, miracles ; which must convince, 
For Heaven in them appeals to human sense : 
And though they prove not, they confirm the cause, 
When what is taught agrees with nature's laws. 

Then for the style, majestic and divine, 
It speaks no less than God in every line : 
Commanding words ; whose force is still the same 
As the first fiat that produced our frame. 
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All faiths beside, or did hj arms aaoend ; 
Or sense indulg'd has made mankind their friend. 
This only doctrine does our lusts oppose : 
Unfed by nature's soil, in which it grows ; 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense and sin ; 
Oppressed without, and undermin'd within, 
It thrives through pain ; its own tormentors tires ; 
And, with a stubborn patience, still aspires. 
To what can reason such effects assign 
Transcending nature, but to lawjs divine ; 
Which in that sacred Volume are contain'd j 
Sufficient, clear, and for that use ordain'd ? 



FROM « THE TRAVELLER." 

DB. GOLDSMITH. 

Bemots, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 
Or onward where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend : 
Blest be that spot ! where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode ! where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair : 
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Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd I 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin'd such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent, and care ; 
Lnpell'd, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 
Even now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, plac'd on high, above the storm's career^ 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear : 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride« 
When thus creation's charms around combine, 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vun ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour crown'd 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale ; 
For me your tributary stores combine : 
Creation's heir, the world, the w<»*ld, is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store, ^ 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; . 
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HoArdB after hoardB his rising raptures fill. 

Yet stiU he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 

Thus to mj breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleas'd with each good that Heaven to man supplies. 

Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 

Some spot to real happiness consign'd, 

Where mj worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 

May gather bliss, to see mj fellows blest. 



PH^OMENA OF SPRING, AUTUMN, AND SUMMER. 

TRANSLATED FBOM DELILLE's L'HOMME DES CHAMPS," 
BY J. THELWALL. 

Haste, then, the city's crowded desert fly ! 
Know your own worth ; to Nature's lore apply ! 
Let state intrigues to better projects yield : — 
Transplant your garden, cultivate the field : 
If wisdom fail, yet vanity may move, 
If not the country, your own works to love. 

And, Oh ! what thrilling charms are here combined 
For eyes initiate, and the sense refin'd I 

Chance-planted tenants of the boundless range. 
While scenes and seasons, hours and objects change, 
The' insensate vulgar mark no varying grace. 
Not so the wise : they (self-directed) trace 
Each transient feature that alternate shines. 
When dawns the bud, or when the leaf declines : 
Their hearts to seize each new-born pleasure spring. 
And memory stays its evanescent wing : 
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Whether the moniing*s earliest streak of red 
Call the young flowerets from their dewy bed ; 
Or whether, from the wearied star of day, 
In mournful splendour streams the parting ray. 

Thus Homer paints, while sleeps the rage of fight, 
Aurora's rosy touch, and dewy light. 
Hence, oft, Lorrainethe brilliant tint supplies. 
And gilds, with setting rays, the cloudless skies. 

Nor studious less, the changeful year survey : 

The season hath its dawn, as well as day. 

Oh, dawn of life ! behold creation bloom ! 

Resurgent Nature bursting from her tomb ! 

See the gay insects tear the filmy shroud. 

Round new-blown buds and nascent fruitage crowd ; 

In airy curves their gaudy hues display. 

Or bathe in fiowers as airy and as gay ; 

Yet spread with less delight the recent wing 

Than feels the sage to hail returning spring. 

Adieu, ye folding screens ! dull roofs, adieu ! 
(Unblest, who fail this spectacle to view !) 
Ye dusty volumes, lessons dull and cold, 
Adieu I Lo ! Nature's ampler stores unfold ! 
Raptur'd, I fiy, her varied charms to trace, 
And catch, from living scenes, a living grace. 

If with delight the year's first birth we view. 
Expiring Autumn has its pleasures too. 
Then paler suns, and browner woods, dispense 
A sombrous charm that soothes the sadden'd sense. 
To sportive freedom vernal gales incline ; 
Autumn, to pleasing melancholy, thine. 
Returning suns such lively transports shed, 
As friends belov'd, whom we have wept as dead. 
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Their wane (though sad) still interests the heart, 
Like kind adieus of friends that must depart : 
When each accorded moment prompt to seize, 
Even fond regret augments the power to please. 

Majestic Summer ! veil thj cloudless head : 
I love thy splendours, but thy fervor dread ; 
Nor woo^ but when thy softer beams bewray 
Some tint of Autumn, or some vernal trait. 

Yet pardon, bounteous Season, if my song 
(yerlook thy beauties, and thy glories wrong : 
If Nature faint in thy meridian beam ; 
What charms, what freshness I when thy blazing team 
Sinks in the wave I and, from his milder car, 
O'er purple twilight, broods the Evening Star ! 
Or (sweeter still I) when on the wearied sight. 
Ascends the modest Regent of the night ; 
Soft o'er the scene her shadowy light distills, — 
The' embosom'd vaDeys and the frontling hills ! 
Tips, with a transient ray, the quivering woods ; 
Sleeps on the bank, and trembles in the floods. 



THE MARIGOLD. 

GEOIIGE WITHER. 

When ^th a serious musing I behold 

The grateful and obsequious marigold. 

How duly, every morning, she displays 

Her open breast, when Titan spreads his rays ; 

How she observes him in his daily walk. 

Still lixmding towards him her small slender stalk ; 
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How, when he down declines, she droops and mourns, 

Bedew'd, as 'twere with tears, till he returns ; 

And how she veils her flowers when he is gone, 

As if she scorned to be looked on 

By an inferior eye ; or did contemn 

To wait upon a meaner light than him : 

— ^When this I meditate, methinks the flowers 

Haye spirits far more generous than ours, 

And give us fair examples, to despise 

The servile fawnings and idolatries. 

Wherewith we court these earthly things below, 

Which merit not the service we bestow. 

But, O my God ! though grovelling I appear 
Upon the ground, and have a rooting here, 
Which hales me downward, yet in my desire 
To that which is above me I aspire ; 
And all my best affections I profess 
To E[im that is the Sun of Righteousness. 
Oh ! keep the morning of his incarnation. 
The burning noontide of his bitter passion, 
The night of his descending, and the height 
Of his ascension, — ever in my sight ! 
That, imitatidg Him in what I may, 
I never follow an inferior way. 



THE COMFORTS OF THE MUSE. 

GEOBGE WITHES. 

Let nought, therefore, thee affright, 
But make forward in thy flight ; 
For, if I could match thy rhyme. 
To the very stars I'd climb ; 
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There b^gin again, and flj 
Till I reaeh'd eternity. 
Buty alas I mj muse is slow ; 
For th J place she flags too low ; 
Yea, the more's her hapless fate, 
Her short wings were clipt of late, 
And poor I, her fortune rueing. 
Am mjself put up a*mewing. 
But if I my cage can rid, 
111 fly where I never did : 
And, though for her sake I'm crost, 
Though my best hopes I have lost, 
And know she would make my trouble 
Ten times more than ten times double^ 
I should love and keep her too, 
Spite of all the world could do. 

For, — though, banish'd from my flocks. 
And confln'd within these rocks. 
Here I waste away the light, 
And consume the sullen night, — 
She doth for my comfort stay, 
And keeps many cares away. 
Though I miss the flowery fields, 
With those sweets the spring-tide yields ; 
Though I may not see those groves. 
Where the Shepherds chant their loves. 
And the lasses more excel 
Than the sweet-voic'd Philomel ; 
Though, of all those pleasures past. 
Nothing now remains at last, 
But remembrance, poor relief. 
That more makes than mends my grief ; 
Shi^s my mind's companion still, 
Maugre Envy's evil will. 
She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow ; 
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Makes the desolatest place 
To her presence be a grace ; 
And the blackest discontents 
To be pleasing ornaments. 

In my days of former bliss, 
Her divine skill taught me this, 
That from everything I saw 
I could some invention draw ; 
And raise pleasure to the height 
Through the meanest object's sight ; 
By the murmur of a spring, 
Or the least bough's rustleing ; 
By a daisy, whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 
Or a shadow, bush, or tree, 
She could more infuse in me. 
Than all nature's beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 
Make this churlish place allow 
Some things, that may sweeten gladness, 
In the very gall of sadness. 
The dull loneness, the black shade. 
That these hanging vaults have made ; 
The strange music of the waves. 
Beating on these hollow caves ; 
This dark den, which rocks emboss. 
Overgrown with eldest moss ; 
The rude portals, that give light 
More to terror than delight ; 
This my chamber of neglect 
Wall'd about with disrespect : 
— From all these, and this dull air, 
A fit object for despair, 
She hath taught me, by her might. 
To draw comfort and delight. 
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Therefore, Thou best earthly bliss ! 
I will cherish Thee for this ; 
Poesy I thou sweet'st content, 
That e'er Heaven to mortals lent ; 
Though thej as a tri£e leave Thee, 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive Thee ; 
Though Thou be to them a scorn, 
Who to nought but earth are bom ; 
Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with Thee. 
Though our wise ones call Thee madness, 
Let me never taste of gladness, 
If I love not thy madd'st fits 
More than all their greatest wits. 
And, though some, too-seeming holy. 
Do account thy raptures folly. 
Thou dost teach me to condemn 
What makes knaves and fools of them. 



THE STAMMERER. 

A COMIC ILLUSTKATION. 
ALTESED FBOM ALLAN SAMSAT, BY J. THELWALL. 

My easy friends, since ye think fit 
This night to lucubrate on Wit ; 
An' since ye judge that I compose 
More easily in rhyme than prose, 
111 give you, be it right or wrong. 
My simple judgement in a song. 
But, first of all. 111 tell a tale. 
Which with my case runs parallel. 

There liv'd a manting lad in Fife 
Who could not, for his very life, 
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Without a world of pause and splutter, 

A syllable in speaking utter ; 

But, though in speech so chain'd of tongue, 

He never boggled at a song ; 

Would trill and carol, as he went, 

With strength of voice and heart's content, 

And rove, from strain to strain, right oddlj, 

Through pious hymn and theme ungodly. 

One day his father's kiln he watch'd, 
When chance the flames the fabric catch'd, 
And smoke and blaze their work pursuing, 
Threaten'd the maltster's quick undoing. 
Off runs the bo/y with hasty strides. 
To tell his daddy what betides. 
At distance— ere he reach'd the door — 
His pipes set up a hideous roar : 
For vocal organs all could play. 
Though stanunering tongue lethargic lay. 

His father, when he heard the voice, 
Stept out, an' cried, What's all this noise ? ^ 
« D'— d'— d'— d'— d,' " strives the boy ; 
But tongue and teeth all pass deny. 
He g' — — gapes and glowers about ; 
But not a word can tumble out ; 
An', be it fire, or be it murther, 
The stranded news can sail no further. 
The father, knowing his defect. 
Yet for the tidings all afret, 
The' imprison'd freight from 's throat to bring 
Boar'd, " Sing, ye booby ! can 't ye sing ? " 
The charm was broke ; — ^the spells retire ; — 
" Daddy ! your kiln is all on fire I " 
Chaunted the boy ; and aid was brought, 
To damp the flames, and save the malt. 

Now ye '11 allow there's wit in that, 
To tell a tale so very pat. 
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But wit appears in many a shape, 

Which some invent, an' others ape. 
« « « « « 

But purely jell admit conclusion 
There's sterling wit in Elocution ? 
If, borrowing a grace from song, 
We set at large the' imprison'd tongue ; — 
Bid all impediments defiance 
That give to pregnant thought annoyance ; 
And, bj piano's tuneful string, 
Teach folks to speak as well as sing ? 



THE WASHING-DAY. 

MBS. BARBAUIJ). 

Thb Muses are tum'd gossips ; thej have lost 
The buskin'd step, and clear high sounding phrase- 
Language of gods. Come, then, domestic Muse, 
In slip-shod measure, loosely prattling on 
Of farm or orchard, pleasant curds and cream. 
Or drowning flies ; or shoe lost in the mire 
By little whimpering boy with rueful face ; 
Come, Muse, and sing the dreaded Washing-day. 

Ye, who beneath the yoke of wedlock bend 
With bow'd-down soul, full well ye ken the day. 
Which week, smooth gliding after week, brings on 
Too soon ; for to that day nor peace belongs. 
Nor comfort. Ere the first grey streak of dawn. 
The red-arm'd washers come, and chase repose. 
Nor pleasant smile, nor quaint device of mirth 
E'er visited that day ; the very cat. 
From the wet kitchen scar'd, and reeking hearth, 
Visits the parlour, an unwonted guest. 
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The silent breakfast meal is soon dispatch'd. 

Uninterrupted^ save by anxious looks 

Cast at the lowering sky, — if sky should lower. 

From that last evil, O preserve us, heavens I 

For should the skies pour down, adieu to all ^ 

Remains of quiet : then expect to hear 

Of sad disasters ; — dirt and gravel stains 

Hard to efface, and loaded lines at once 

Snapp'd short, and linen by dog-horse thrown down. 

And all the petty miseries of life. 

Saints have been calm while stretch'd upon the rack ; 
And Montezuma smiled on burning coals ; 
But never yet did housewife notable 
Greet vnth a smile a rainy Washing-day. 

But grant the welkin fair, require not thou, 
Who call'st thyself, perchance, the master there. 
Or study swept, or nicely dusted coat. 
Or usual tendance ; ask not, indiscreet, 
Thy stockings mended, though the yawning rents 
Gape wide as Erebus ; nor hope to find 
Some snug recess impervious : shouldst thou try 
The accustom'd garden-walks, thine eye shall rue 
The budding fragrance of thy tender shrubs, 
Myrtle or rose, all crushed beneath the weight 
Of coarse check apron, with impatient hand 
Twitch'd off when showers impend ; or crossing lines 
Shall mar thy musings, as the wet cold sheet 
Flaps in thy face abrupt. 

Woe to the friend 
Whose evil stars have urg'd him forth to claim, 
On such a day, the hospitable rights. 
Looks blank, at best, and stinted courtesy. 
Shall he receive : vainly he feeds his hopes 
With dinner of roast chicken, savoury pie. 
Or tart, or pudding ; — pudding he, nor tart. 
That day shall eat : nor, though the husband try 
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(Mending what can't be help'd) to kindle mirth 
From cheer deficient, shall his consort's brow 
Clear up propitious : the unlucky guest 
In silence dines, and earlj slinks awaj. 

I well remember, when a child, the awe 
This day struck into me ; for then the maids, 
I scarce knew why, look'd cross, and drove me from them: 
Nor soft caress could I obtain, nor hope 
Usual indulgences, jelly or creams, 
Relique of costly suppers, and set by 
For me, their petted one ; or buttered toast, 
When butter was forbid ; or thrilling tale 
Of ghost, or witch, or murder : — so I went 
And sheltered me beside the parlour fire. 
There my dear grandmother, eldest of forms," 
Tended the little ones, and watch'd from harm. 
Anxiously fond, — ^though oft her spectacles 
With elfin cunning hid, and oft the pins 
Drawn from her ravelFd stocking, might have soured 

One less indulgent. 

At intervals my mother's voice was heard, 

Urging dispatch : briskly the work went on : 

All hands employ'd to wash, to rinse, to wring, 

To fold and starch and clap and iron and plait. 

Then would I sit me down, and ponder much 

Why washings were. Sometimes, through hollow bowl 

Of pipe, amus'd, we blew, and sent aloft 

The floating bubbles, — little dreaming then 

To see, Mongolfier, thy silken ball 

Ride buoyant through the clouds. So near approach 

The sports of children and the toils of men ! 

Earth, air, and sky, and ocean have their bubbles ; 
And verse is one of them ; — this most of all. 
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FALSE EMPHASIS. 

CHUBCHILL. 

Mossop, attached to militarj plan, 

Still kept his eye fix'd on his right hand man. 

Whilst the mouth measures words with seeming skill, 

The right hand labours, and the left lies still. 

With studied impropriety of speech. 

He soars beyond the hackney critic's reach ; 

To epithets allots emphatic state, 

Whilst principals, ungrac'd, like lackies wait ; 

In ways first trodden by himself excels, 

And stands alone in undeclinables : 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb join 

To stamp new vigour on the nervous line : 

In monosyllables his thunders roll ; — 

He, she, it, and, we, ye, thpt fright the soul ! 



REPORT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE, 

NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY OF THE BOOKS. 
COWPER. 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose. 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning ; 

While Chief Baron Ear sat to balance the laws. 
So fam*d for his talent in nicely discerning. 
E 2 
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In behalf of the Noee it will quickly appear. 
And yoar Lordship," he said, wiU nndoiibtedlj find, 
That the Nose has had spectacles alwajs in wear, 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind." 

Then, holding the Spectacles up to the Court — 

** Tour Lordship observes they are made with a straddle, 

As wide as the ridge of the Nose is ; in short, 
Design'd to sit dose to it, just like a saddle. 

** Again, would jour Lordship a moment suppose, 
('Tis a case that has happen'd, and may be again,) 

That the visage or countenance had not a nose ; 
Pray, who would, or who could, wear spectacles then ? 

** On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the Court will never condemn, 

That the Spectacles plainly were made for the Nose^ 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them.** 

Then, shifting his side, (as a lawyer knows how,) 

He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes ; 
But what were his arguments few people know, 

For the Court did not think they were equally wise. 

So his Lordship decreed, with a grave solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one if or buty 

That, whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 
By daylight or candlelight, — Eyes should be shut. 
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THE CHEVALIER'S LAMENT. 

BURNS. 

The small birds rejoice in the green leaves returning, 
The murmuring streamlet winds clear through the vale ; 

The hawthorn-trees blow in the dews of the morning. 
And wild scattered cowslips bedeck the sweet dale. 

But what can give pleasure, or what can seem fair. 
While the lingering moments are number'd bj care ? 

No flowers gailj springing, nor birds sweetlj singings 
Can soothe the sad bosom of jojless despair. 
« 

The deed that I dar'd, could it merit their malice ? 

A king and a father to place on his throne ? 
His right are these hills, and his right are these valleys, 

Where the wild beasts find shelter, but I can find none. 

But 'tis not my sufferings, — ^thus wretched, forlorn \ 
My brave gallant friends, 'tis your ruin I mourn ; 

Your deeds prov'd so loyal in hot bloody trial ! 
Alas ! can I make you no sweeter return ! 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

LOBD BYRON. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
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Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when automn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither'd and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breath'd on the face of the foe as he passed. 
And the ejes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heav'd, and for ever grew still ! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roll'd not the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail : 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unliiled, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 



THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 

GRAY. 

L 1. 

Awake, JEolian lyre, awake, 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 

From Helicon's harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take : 
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The laughing flowers, that round them blow. 

Drink life and fragrance as thej flow. 
Now the rich stream of music winds along, 

Deep, majestic, smooth and strong. 
Through verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign : 

Now rolling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour ; 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 

1. 2, 

Oh ! sovereign of the willing soul. 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 

Enchanting shell ! the sullen cares, 
And frantic passions hear thy soft controuL 

On Thracia's hills the Lord of war 

Has curb'd the fury of his car, 
And dropp'd his thirsty lance at thy command. 

Perching on the scepter'd hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king. 

With ruffled plume, and flagging wing : 

Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terrors of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 

1. 3. 

Thee the voice, the dance obey ; 

Tempered to thy warbled lay. 

O'er Idalia's velvet-green 

The rosy-crowned loves are seen 
On Cytherea's day, 

With antic sports and blue-ey'd pleasures. 

Frisking light in frolic measures ; 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet : 

To brisk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance their many-twinkling feet. 
Slow, melting strains their Queen's approach declare 
Where'er she turns the Graces homage pay : 
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With arms sublime, that float upon the air. 
In gliding state she wins her easy way : 
O'er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young desire, and purple light of love. 

11. 1. 

Man's feeble race what ills await, 
Labour and penury, the racks of pain, 

Disease, and sorrow's weeping train. 
And death, sad refuge from the storms of fate I 

The fond complaint, my song, disprove. 

And justify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muse ? 

Night, and all her sickly dews. 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 

He gives to range the dreary sky ; 

Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion's march they spy, and glittering shafts of war. 

n. 2, 

In climes beyond the solar road. 
Where shaggy forms o'er ice-built mountains roam, 

The Muse has broke the twilight-gloom 
To cheer the shivering native's dull abode. 

And oft beneath the odorous shade 

Of Chili's boundless forests laid, 
She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 

In loose numbers wildly sweet, 
Their feather-cinctur'd chiefs, and dusky knes. 

Her track, where'er the goddess roves, 

Glory pursues, and generous shame. 
The' unconquerable mind, and freedom's holy flame. 

II. 3. 

Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's steep, 
Isles that crown the' ^gean deep, 
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Fields, that cool Ilissus laves, 
Or where Meander's amber waves 

In lingering labyrinth creep, 
How do jour tuneful echoes languish — 
Mute, but to the voice of anguish ! 
Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath'd around : 
Every shade and haQow'd fountain 
Murmur'd deep a solemn sound : 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour, 
Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant power, 
And coward vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost. 
They sought, O Albion ! next, thy sea-encircled coast. 

m. 1. 

Far from the sun and summer gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature's darling laid. 

What time, where lucid Avon stra/d, 
To him the mighty Mother did unveil 

Her awful face : the dauntless child 

Stretch'd forth his little arms and smil'd : 
" This pencil take," she said, "whose colours clear 

Richly paint the vernal year : 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 

This can unlock the gates of joy ; 

Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears." 

m. 2. 

Nor second he, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of ecstacy. 

The secrets of the' abyss to spy. 
He pass'd the flaming bounds of place and time, 

The living throne, the sapphire.blaze. 

Where angels tremble while they gaze : 
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He saw,— but, blasted with excess of light, 

Clos'd his ejes in endless night. 
Behold, where Drjden's less presumptuous car. 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear, 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder doth'd, and long-resounding pace. 

m. 3. 

Hark, his hands the Ijre explore ! 

Bright-ey'd Fancy, hovering o'er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum. 
But ah I 'tis heard no more. 

O lyre divine, what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now ? though he inherit, 

Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the azure deep of air : 
Tet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms, as glitter in the Muse's ray, 
With orient hues, unborrow*d of the sun ; 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 
Beneath the good how far — ^but far above the great. 



THE PASSIONS. 

COLLINS. 

When Music, Jieavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
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The Passions oil, to hear her 
Throng'd around her magic cell. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, — 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting. 
Bj turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb'd, delighted, rais'd, refin'd : 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fir*d, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspired. 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch'd her instruments of sound, 
And (as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art) 
Each, for madness rul'd the hour, 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First Fear — his hand its skill to try. 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid ; 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why, — 
Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rush'd ; — ^his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings own'd his secret stings ; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 
And swept, with hurried hand, the strings. 

With woeful measures wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguil'd : 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air ! 
'Twas sad by fits, — ^by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ? — 
Still it whisper'd, promis'd pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! — 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She call'd on Echo still, through all the song ; 
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And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at everj close, 
And Hope enchanted smil'd, and wav'd her golden hair. 

And longer had she sung — but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose ; 
He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down ; 

And, with a withering look, 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, — 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ! 

Andy ever and anon, he beat 

The doubling drum, with furious heat ; — 
And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

Dejected Pity at his side 

Her soul-subduing voice apply'd, — 
Tet still he kept his wild unalter'd mien, 
While each strain'd ball of sight seem'd bursting from his head. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy I to nought were fix'd ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ! 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix'd ; 
And now it courted Love ; — ^now raving call'd on Hate. 

With eyes up-rais'd, as one inspir'd, 
• Pale Melancholy sat retir'd, 

And, from her wild sequester'd seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul. 

And, dashing soft from rocks around. 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound. 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or o'er some haunted stream with fond delay, 

(Round an holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace and lonely musing,) 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

But O ! how alter'd was its sprightlier tone, 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, — 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
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Her buskins gemin'd with morning dew, — 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung I 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known. 
The oak-crown'd sisters, and their chaste-ej'd Queen, 

Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 

Brown Exercise rejoic'd to hear. 
And Sport leap'd up, and seiz'd his beechen spear. 

Last came Joy's ecstatic trial. 

He, with viny crown advancing. 
First to the lively pipe his hand address'd ; 
But soon he saw the brisk awake'ning viol. 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov'd the best. 

They would have thought, who heard the strain, 
They saw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids. 

Amidst the festal sounding shades. 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing : 
While, as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings, 
Love fram'd with Mirth a gay fantastic round ; 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 

And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

O Music, sphere-descended maid. 
Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom's aid. 
Why, goddess ! why, to us denied, 
Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 
Asy in that lov'd Athenian bower, 
You leam'd an all-commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endear'd. 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
Where is thy native simple heart, 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art ? 
Arise, as in that elder time. 
Warm, energic, chaste, sublime ! 
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Thj wonders, in that godlike age, 
Fill thy recording Sister's page. — 
'Tis said, and I believe the tale, 
Thy humblest reed could more prevail. 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age, — 
Even all at once together found, 
Cecilia's mingled world of sound. 
O, bid our vain endeavours cease. 
Revive the just designs of Greece : 
Return in all thy simple state I 
Confirm the tales her sons relate ! 



THE FALL OF EGYPT. 

ALTEBED FBOM THE FINAL CHOBUS IN DANIEL'S TBAGEDT OF 
CLEOPATBA, BY J. THELWALL. 

Egypt is fallen. Behold ! behold 
The full accomplishment of woes ! — 
Wide-wasting ruin uncontrol'd 
The refuge of the Gods o'erthrows. 
From the swoln wrath of Heaven has burst 
Of all the worst of ills the worst. 
Hope, even Hope herself, is fled : — 
The hope, that ever sweet Repose 
0*er the land again should spread 
Her balm-distilling wing, our griefs to close, 
Or Memphis lift again her consecrated head. 
Mad Ambition's awless hand 
Hurls around the flaming brand ; 
And reckless, o'er the groaning ground, 
Fell Desolation stalks around. 
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sacred Nilus ! — awful stream ! 
Thou father of prolific floods !— 
Whose head adoriug mortals deem 
Lost in the region of the Gods ! 
And shall thy torrents subject glide 
To yellow Tiber's sandy tide ? 
Back, back to their mysterious source. 
Your refluent floods indignant call I 

Ye rocks ! restrain their downward course ; 
And you, ye headlong Cataracts ! cease to fall : 
Back to your fountains flee, and change your thundering course* 
0*er sandy deserts, drear and dead, 
Your fertilizing waters spread : 
There, there, in unknown deluge, burst. 
And satiate their eternal thirst. 

Soon, o'er those trackless realms of death. 
The living green shall, wondering, rise ; 
Where never flow'd the quickening breath, 
Shall choral Riot cleave the skies ; 
While some new pamper'd race (like ours) 
The bounties of thy urn devours ; 
Till, drunk with Plenty's baneful store. 
Enfeebling Luxury at last 
To some new spoiler gives them o'er, 
Oppress'd with woes, prepar'd by blessings past ; 
And thy new turrets bow, as Memphis bow'd before. 
Meantime, let prostrate Egypt lie 
A barren conquest, waste and dry ; 
And channels parch'd, and plains adust. 
Repay thy victor's greedy lust. 

But see — the vision'd vengeance glares ! 

1 pierce the mystic womb of Fate, 
Where Time the embryon doom prepares. 
That soon shall whelm the tyrant State. 
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Destruction hovers o'er the walls I — 
She falls I—" The victim Victor falls ! " 
Alike to such predestin'd fate 
Shall each successive Empire press : 
Hurl'd — ^hurl'd to misery's lowest state. 
Inebriate with o'erprosperous wantonness ; 
By Triumph*s self subdu'd, and crush*d by Fortune's weight. 
For such are Pride's eternal bars, 
That Greatness' self its greatness mars ; 
And, driven by favouring gales uncheck'd. 
On rocks of its own might 'tis wreck'd. 



SILENCE AND SOLITUDE. 

B. C. 

Men talk of Silence and of Solitude 

As things that are. I recollect the mood 

In which I talk'd so too ; and fondly said, 

That they should soothe my sick heart, — my sick head. 

So thoughtfully my travel I pursued, 
To seek for Silence in the noon-day wood. 
But, — though the birds had stopp'd their babbling tongues, 
The wind, his indefatigable lungs, — 
Mercy upon me I such a ringing sound 
Rose from the living surface of the ground ! 
Whether from insect, I could scarcely tell, 
Or plant ; yet still distinctly audible ; 
With an innumerable stirring leaf ; — 
That I could find no Silence for my grief. 

To the wild ocean I betook me then, 
When Sleep lay heavy on the eyes of men. 
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Here, said I, I shall be at least alone ; 

These rocks, and yon rude surges, all mj own t 

When lo I the sea-gull must come chittering bj : 

Anon the waves were up, the winds were high ; 

And there was noise as of a drowning bark, 

And masts were seen to glimmer through the dark ; 

And cries were mingled on the midnight wave, 

From those who sunk, and those who came to save. 

These objects and these images arose, 

That I should not be lonely in mj woes. 

Mj chamber then, a last resource, I sought, 
And darkling there compos'd myself to thought. 
Domestic noise of door, and chair, and grate. 
And the wild hubbub that infests the street. 
All ceas'd : but, as the disencumber'd mind 
Found leisure to leave earth's dull scenes behind, 
A shrill and ceaseless tingling of the air 
Sung round my ears, and whistled through my hair. 
Which, whether it be the revolving spheres. 
That — as they through eternity of years. 
And through infinity of {(pace revolve — 
(A maze which none but Deity can solve) 
Shoot down a notice of their harmonies. 
That faintly travels through the vast abyss ; — 
Or whether it be that the soul can hear, 
When earthly silence hath releas'd the ear, 
The motions of the Everlasting Grod, 
Above, below, within us, and abroad ; — 
I cannot tell : yet heard I such a sound. 
And felt such sense of life and being round, 
I strove in vain to purchase the relief 
Of Solitude and Silence for my grief. 

The soul, in truth, is as a restless thing. 
That cannot sleep, and will not fold the wing : 
But, ever wandering, one knows not where. 
With beings felt, though seen not, like the air, 
F 
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Holds inarticulate conveaw ; hears the tone 
That peals from other systems than its own. 
And, — were a zone of liquid flame assign'd 
To circumscribe the' iUimitable mind, — 
Could in its own societj rejoice, 
And list the music of its own sweet voice. 

O miserable man 1 O wretch, for whom 
There is no Solitude, but in the tomb I 
No Silence, — and even that nor long, nor deep, — 
But in the momentary death of sleep I 

Shall I not rather call thee blest of Heayen, 
O man ! to whom such safeguard has been given. 
That act thou canst not a forbidden thing, 
Without an infelt voice remonstrating ? 
And must, perforce, while meditating ill, 
Feel there are beings, though invisible. 
That know all thoughts, and scan the' imperfect will? 



SECOND LOVE. 

B. C. 

My First Love false, renounc'd, or dead, 
I will not twine around my head 

A wreath of faded flowers ; 
Nor mourn in weeds of sable die, 
Nor breathe the lovelorn elegy 

In unfrequented bowers. 

She fades like a forgotten sound. 
That leaves no sweet remembrancer behind : 

And lo 1 a Second I have found, 
Fairer of form, more beautiful of mind 
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More excellent of birth : 
With brow sublime, breast swelling high^ 
And, in the passions of her eye, 

A glory not of earth. 

Wandering in groves of myrtle green 
At noontide never is she seen, 

A listless, lifeless form : 
She loves to scale a hill of ice^ 
To sport beside the precipice. 

And dally with the storm. 

And rather than the lute 
Sole, or with song melodiously combin'd, 

She lists, with transport mute, 
At midnight, to the music of the wind 
That chides a raging ocean ; 
Or, fighting Freedom's righteous fight, 
£njoys a perilous delight 
In popular commotion. 

And rather than a dainty lie. 
Or of her lip, or of her eye. 

The homage she will heed 
Of sighs that burst when none can mark, 
Of burning tears, shed in the dark. 

Upon a sleepless bed. 

I her wild spirit will control 
To woman's merciful and gentle mood ; 

And she shall elevate my soul 
To deeds of inexpressive fortitude, 
To thoughts of high fruition. 
Now who is she — this strange unknown. 
With form and habits all her own — 
Your Second Love ? — Ambition. 
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RURAL PLEASURES. 

BT SIB WALTEB BALEIQH. BOBN, 1552 ; BEHEADED OCT. 29, 1618. 

QuiVEBiKG FearSy heart-rending cares, 
Anxious Sighsy untimely Tears, 
Flj, fly to courts, 
Fly to fond worldlings' sports, 
Where strain'd sardonic smiles are glozing still, 
And Grief is forc'd to laugh against her will ; 
Where mirth's but mummery. 
And sorrows only real be ! 

Fly from our country pastime ! fly. 
Sad troop of human misery ! 
Come, serene looks. 
Clear as the crystal brooks. 
Or the pure azur^d Heav'n, that smiles to see 
The rich attendance of our poverty. 
Peace and a secure mind, 
. Which all men seek, we only find. 

Abused mortals, did ye know 
Where joys, heart's ease, and comforts grow, 
You'd scorn proud towers. 
And seek them in these bowers. 
Where winds, sometimes, our woods, perhaps, may shake, 
But blustering Care could never tempest make ; 
Nor murmurs e'er come nigh us, 
Saving of fountains that glide by us. 

Here's no fantastic masque, nor dance. 
But of our kids, that &isk and prance : 
Nor wars are seen, — 
Unless upon the green 
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Two harmless lambs are batting one the other. 
Which done, both bleating run, each to his mother ; 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 

Here are no false entrapping baits, 
To hasten too, too hasty fates ; 
Unless it be 
The fond credulity 
Of silly fish, which, worldling-like, still look 
Upon the bait^ but never on the hook : 
Nor envy, unless among 
• The birds, for prize of their sweet song. 

Go ! let the diving negro seek 
For gems hid in some forlorn creek ; 
We all pearls scorn. 
Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass. 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass ; 
And gold ne'er here appears. 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears. 

Blest silent groves ! O may ye be 
For ever mirth's best nursery ! 
May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these mountains, 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains ! 
Which we may every year 
Find, when we come a fishing here* 
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THE PILGRIMAGE. 

(SAID TO HAVE BEEN WSITTEN BY SIB W. BALEIQR, 
BBFOBE HIS EXECUTION.) 

GiTB me my scaUop shell of Quiet, 
My Staff of Faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of Joy, immortal diet. 

My bottle of Salvation, 
My gown of Glory, Hope's trae gage ; 
And thus 111 take my pilgrimage* 
Blood must be my body's only balmer. 
While my soul, like a quiet Palmer, 
Travelleth toward the land of Heaven : 
No other balm will there be given. 
Over the silver mountains. 
Where spring the nectar fountains. 
There will I kiss 
Thebowlof bUss, 
And drink mine everlasting fill 

Upon every milken hill : 
My soul will be a-dry before. 
But after, it will thirst no more. 
I'll take them first 
To quench my thirst, 
And taste of nectar suckets, 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 

Then by that happy blissful day, 
More peaceful Pilgrims I shaU see. 

That have cast off their rags of clay. 
And walk apparel'd fresh like me ; 

And when our bodies and all we 

Are fill'd with immortality. 
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Then the blessed parts well travel 
StreVd with rubies thick as grayel, — 
Ceilings of diamonds^ sapphire floors, 
High walls of coral, and pearly bowers. 
From thence to Heaven's bribeless haU, 
Where no corrupted voices brawl ; 
No conscience molten into gold ; 
No forged accuser's bought and sold; 
No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey ; 
For there Christ is the King's attorney, 
Who pleads for all without degrees, 
And He hath angels, but no fees. 
And when the twelve grand million jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 
Against our souls black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads his death, and then we live. 
Be thou my Speaker, taintless Pleader ! 
Unblotted Lawyer I true Proceeder ! 
Thou wouldst salvation even for alms ! — 
Not with a bribed lawyer's pahns. 
And this is mine eternal plea 
To Him that made heaven, earth, and sea, — 
That, since my flesh must die so soon. 
And want a head to dine next noon. 

Just at the stroke, when my veins start and spread, 

Set on my soul an everlasting head : 

Then am I ready, like a Palmer flt^ 

To tread those blest paths which before I writ. 
Of Death and Judgment, Heaven and Hell, 
Who oft doth think, must needs die welL 
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THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 

8IB HENBY WOTTON. 

Rise, O mj soul, with thj desires to heaven, 

And with divinest contemplation use 

Thy time, where time's eternity is given, 

And let vain thoughts no more thy thoughts abuse ; 

But down in midnight darkness let them lie ; 

So live thy better, let thy worse thoughts die. 

And thou, my soul, inspired with holy flame. 
View and review, with most regardful eye. 
That holy Cross, whence thy salvation came. 
On which thy Saviour and thy Sin did die : 
For in that sacred object is much pleasure, 
And in that Saviour is my life, my treasure. 

To Thee, O Jesu ! I direct mine eyes, 

To Thee my hands, to Thee my humble knees, 

To Thee my heart shall offer sacrifice, 

To Thee my thoughts, who my thoughts only sees ; 

To Thee myself — ^myself and all, I give ; 

To Thee I die, to Thee I only live. 



DEATH CONQUERS ALL. 

JAMES SHIKLEY. 

The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against Fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
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Sceptre and crown 

Must tumble down. 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scjthe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the fields 
And plant fresh laurels where thej kill ; 
But their strong nerves at length must jield ; 
Thej tame but one another still : 

Earlj or late 

They stoop to Fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow ; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds : 
Upon Death's purple altar now. 
See where the victor- victim bleeds : 

All heads must come 

To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom from the dust. 



DEATH'S WEAPONS. 

JAME8 8HIBLEY. 

YiOTOBious men of earth ! no more 
Proclaim how wide your conquests are : 
Though you take in every shore. 
And your empires reach as far 
As night or day, — 
Yet you proud monarchs must obey, 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls you to the crowd of common men. 
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DeTouring Famine^ Fiagae, and War^ 
Each able to undo mankind, 
Death's servile emissaries are : 
Nor to these alone confin'd. 
He hath at will 
More sharp and subtle ways to kill : 
A smile or kiss, as he shall use the art^ 
Shall haye the cunning skill to break a heart. 



TRUE LOVELINESS. 

THOMAS CASEW. 

He that lores a rosy cheek, 

Or a cond lip admires, 

Or firom starlike eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires ; 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combin'd. 
Kindle never-dying fires. 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 
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THE WISE CHOICE. 

WILLIAM BBOWN. 

Shall I tell 70U whom I love ? 
Hearken then awhile to me, 
And, if such a woman move 
As I now shall versify, 
Be assured His she, or none. 
That I love^ and love alone. 

Nature did her so much right, 
As she scorns the help of art ; 
In as many virtues dight 
As e^er jet embrae'd a heart. 
So much good, so truly tried;— 
Some for less were deified. 

Wit she hath, without desire 

To make known how much she hath ; 

And her anger flames no higher 

Than may fitly sweeten wrath. 

Full of pity as may be ; 

Though, perhaps, not so to me. 

Reason masters every sense, 
And her virtues grace her birth ; 
Lovely in all excellence. 
Modest in her most of mirth ; 
Likelihood enough to prove 
Only worth could kindle love. 

Such she is ; and if you know 
Such a one as I have sung. 
Be she brown, or &ir, or so 
That she be but somewhile young ; 
Be assured 'tis she, or none. 
That I love, and love alone. 
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THE POET. 

COWPEB, 

Natubb, exerting an unwearied power, 

Forms, opens, and gives scent to every flower ; 

Spreads the fresh verdure of the field, and leads 

The dancing Naiads through the dewy meads : 

She fills profuse ten thousand little throats 

With music, modulating all their notes ; 

And charms the woodland scenes and wilds unknown, 

With artless airs and concerts of her own : 

But seldom (as if fearful of expense) 

Vouchsafes to man a poet's just pretence — 

Fervency, fi'eedom, fluency of thought. 

Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought ; 

Fancy, that from the bow that spans the sky 

Brings colours, dipp'd in Heaven, that never die ; 

A soul exalted above earth, a mind 

Skill'd in the characters that form mankind ; 

And, as the sun in rising beauty dress'd. 

Looks to the westward from the dappled east, 

And marks, whatever clouds may interpose, 

Ere yet its race begins, its glorious close ; 

An eye like his to catch the distant goal. 

Or ere the wheels of verse begin to roll. 

Like his to shed illuminating rays 

On every scene and subject it surveys : 

Thus grac'd, the man asserts a poet's name. 

And the world cheerfully admits the claim. 

Pity Religion has so seldom found 

A skilful guide into poetic ground ! 

The flowers would spring where'er she deign'd to stray. 

And every muse attend her in her way. 

Virtue, indeed, meets many a rhyming friend. 

And many a compliment politely penn'd ; 
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But, unattir'd in that becoming vest 
Religion weaves for her, and half undress'd. 
Stands in the desert, shivering and forlorn, 
A wintry figure, like a withered thorn. 
The shelves are full, all other themes are sped ; 
Hacknej'd, and worn to the last flimsy thread. 
Satire has long since done his best ; and curst 
And lothsome Ribaldry has done his worst ; 
Fancy has sported all her powers away. 
In tales, in trifles, and in children's play ; 
And 'tis the sad complaint, and almost true, 
Whate'er we write, we bring forth nothing new. 
'Twere new indeed to see a bard all fire, 
Touch'd with a coal from heaven, assume the lyre, 
And tell the world, still kindling as he sung. 
With more than mortal music on his tongue, 
That He, who died below, and reigns above. 
Inspires the song, and that His Name is Love. 



CONCLUSION OF THE " PROGRESS OF ERROR." 

COWPEB. 

Some dream that they can silence, when they will, 
The storm of passion, and say, Peace^ be still ; 
But " Thus far and no farther when address'd 
To the wild wave, or wilder human breast. 
Implies authority that never can. 
That never ought to be the lot of man. 

But, Muse, forbear ; long flights forebode a fall ; 
Strike on the deep-ton'd chord the sum of all. 

Hear the just law — the judgment of the skies ! 
He that hates Truth shall be the dupe of lies : 
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And he that will be cheated to the last, 
DelusioDB strong as Hell shall bind him fast 
But— if the wanderer his mistake discern, 
Judge his own wajs, and sigh for a return, — 
Bewilder'd once, must he bewail his loss 
For ever and for ever ? No— the Cross ! 
There, and there only, (though the Deist rave, 
And Atheist, if earth bear so base a slave) ; 
There, and there onlj, is the power to save. 
There no delusive hope invites despair ; 
No mockery meets jou, no deception there. 
The spells and charms, that blinded you before. 
All vanish there, and fascinate no more. 

I am no preacher, let this hint suffice — 
The Cross once seen is death to every vice ; 
Else, He that hung there suffered all his pain. 
Bled, groan'd, and agoniz'd, and died, in vain. 



THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS. 

COWPEE. 

It happened on a solemn even-tide, 
Soon after He that was our Surety died. 
Two bosom friends, each pensively inclin'd, 
The scene of all those sorrows left behind. 
Sought their own village, busied as they went 
In musings worthy of the great event : 
They spake of Him they lov'd, of Him whose life. 
Though blameless, had incurred perpetual strife, 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 
The recollection, like a vein of ore. 
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The farther trac'd> enrich'd them still the more; 
Thej thought Him, and thej justly thought Him^ one 
Sent to do more than He appeared to' have done ; 
To' exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else^ and wondered He should die. 

Ere jet thej brought their journey to an end, 
A Stranger join'd them, courteous as a friend, 
And ask'd them, with a kind, engaging air. 
What their affliction was, and bc^d a share. 
Inform'd, he gathered up the broken thread ; 
And, truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 
Explain'd, illustrated, and searched so well 
The tender theme, on which they chose to dwell,— 
That^ reaching home, The night, they said, is near, 
We must not now be parted, sojourn here. — 
The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 
And made so welcome at their simple feast. 
He bless'd the bread, but yanish'd at the word, 
And left them both exclaiming, 'Twas the Lord ! 
Did not our hearts feel all He deign'd to say ? 
Did th^ not bum within us by the way ? 

Now theirs was converse, such as it behoves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approves : 
Their views, indeed, were indistinct and dim. 
But yet successful, being aim*d at Him. 
Christ and his character their only scope. 
Their object, and their subject, and their hope. 
They felt what it became them much to feel, 
And, wanting Him to loose the sacred seal. 
Found Him as prompt, as their desire was true, 
To spread the new -bom glories in their view. 

Well — ^what are ages and the lapse of time, 
Match'd against truths, as lasting as sublime ? 
Can length of years on Grod himself exact. 
Or make that fiction, which was once a fact ? 
No— marble and recording braas decay. 
And, like the graver^s memory, pass away ; 
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The works of man inherit, as is just, 
Their author's frailty, and return to dust ; 
But Truth Divine for ever stands secure, 
Its head is guarded, as its base is sure ; 
Fix'd in the rolling flood of endless years. 
The pillar of the' eternal plan appears. 
The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 
Built by that Architect, who built the skies. 
Hearts may be found, that harbour at this hour 
That love of Christ, and all its quickening power; 
And lips, unstain'd by folly or by strife. 
Whose wisdom, drawn from the deep well of .life. 
Tastes of its healthful origin, and flows 
A Jordan for the' ablution of our woes. 
Oh days of heaven ! and nights of equal praise ! 
Serene and peaceful as those heavenly days. 
When souls, drawn upwards in communion sweet, 
Enjoy the stillness of some close retreat ; 
Discourse, as if releas'd and safe at home. 
Of dangers past, and wonders yet to come. 
And spread the sacred treasures of the breast 
Upon the lap of covenanted Rest. 



PROPHETIC HOPE. 

COWPEB, 

Oh scenes surpassing fable, and yet true ! 
Scenes of accomplish'd bliss ! which who can see, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy ? 
Rivers of gladness water all the earth, 
And clothe all climes with beauty ; the reproach 
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Of barrenness is past. The fruitful field 

Laughs with abundance ; and the land, once lean, 

Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 

Exults to see its thistly curse repealed. 

The various seasons woven into one, 

And that one season an eternal spring. 

The garden fears no blight ; and needs no fence, 

For there is none to covet ; all are full. 

The lion, and the libbard, and the bear 

Graze with the fearless flocks ; all bask at noon 

Together, or all gambol in the shade 

Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 

Antipathies are none. No foe to man 

Lurks in the serpent now : the mother sees. 

And smiles to see, her infant's playful hand 

Stretch'd forth to dally with the crested worm ; 

To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 

The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 

All creatures worship man ; and all mankind 

One Lord, one Father. Error has no place : 

That creeping pestilence is driven away ; 

The breath of heaven has chas'd it. In the heart 

No passion touches a discordant string, 

But all is harmony and love. Disease 

Is not : the pure and uncontaminate blood 

Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of age. 

One song employs all nations ; and all cry, 

" Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us I ** 

The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 

Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 

From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 

Till, nation after nation taught the strain. 

Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round. 

Behold the measure of the promise fiU'd : 

See Salem built, the labour of a Ood I 

Bright as a sun the sacred city shines ; 

All kingdoms, and all princes of the earth, 
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Flock to that light ; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her ; unbounded is her joy, 
And endless her in^crease. Thy rams are there, 
Nebaioth, and the flocks of Kedar there : 
The looms of Ormus, and the mines of Ind, 
And Saba's spicy groves, pay tribate there. 
Praise is in all her gates : upon her walls, 
And in her streets, and in her spacious courts, 
Is heard salvation. Eastern Java there 
Kneels with the native of the farthest west ; 
And JBthiopia spreads abroad the hand. 
And worships. Her report has travell'd forth 
Into all lands. From every clime they come 
To see thy beauty, and to share thy joy, 
O Sion I an assembly such as earth 
Saw never ; such as Heaven stoops down to see. 

Thus heaven->ward all things tend : for all were once 
Perfect, and all must be at length restored. 
So God has greatly purposed ; who would else 
In his dishonoured works Himself endure 
Dishonour, and be wrong'd without redress. 

Haste then, and wheel away a shatter'd world. 
Ye slow-revolving seasons ! We would see 
(A sight to which our eyes are strangers yet) 
A world, that does not dread and hate His laws, 
And suffer for its crime ; would learn how fair 
The creature is that Grod pronounces good. 
How pleasant in itself what pleases Him. 
Here every drop of honey hides a sting ; 
Worms wind themselves into our sweetest flowers ; 
And even the joy, that haply some poor heart 
Derives from heaven, — pure as the fountain is, — 
Is sullied in the stream, taking a taint 
From touch of human lips, at best impure. 
Oh for a world in principle as chaste 
As this is gross and selfish I over which 
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Custom ana prejudice shall bear no swaj, 
That govern all things here, — shouldering aside 
The meek and modest Truth, and forcing her 
To seek a refuge from the tongue of Strife 
In nooks obscure, far from the ways of men : 
Where Violence shall never lift the sword. 
Nor Cunning justify the proud man's wrong, 
Leaving the poor no remedy but tears : 
Where he, that fills an office, shall esteem 
The' occasion it presents of doing good 
More than the perquisite : where Law shall speak 
Seldom ; and never but as Wisdom prompts 
And Equity ; not jealous more to guard 
A wortiiless form, than to decide aright : 
Where Fashion shall not sanctify abuse. 
Nor smooth Gk)od-breeding (supplemental grace !) 
With lean performance ape the work of Love ! 

Come then ! and, added to thy many crowns. 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth. 
Thou who alone art worthy ! It was Thine 
By ancient covenant, ere Nature's birth ; 
And Thou hast made it thine by purchase since. 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 
Thy saints proclaim thee King ; and, in their hearts. 
Thy title is engraven with a pen 
Dipp'd in the fountain of eternal Love. 
Thy saints proclaim thee King ; and thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes, who, could they see 
The dawn of thy last Advent-, long-desir'd. 
Would creep into the bowels of the hills, 
And flee for safety to the falling rocks. 
The very spirit of the world is tir'd 
Of its own taunting question— ask'd so long, 
" Where is the promise of your Lord's approach ?" 
The Infidel has shot his bolts away. 
Till, his exhausted quiver yielding none, 
G 2 
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He gleans the blunted shafts, that have recoU'd, 

And aims them at the shield of Truth again. 

The veil is rent, — ^rent too by priestly hands, — 

That hides Divinity from mortal eyes ; 

And all the mysteries to faith proposed, 

Insulted and traduc'd, are cast aside, 

As useless, to the moles and to the bats. 

They now are deem'd the faithful, and are prais'd, 

Who> constant only in rejecting Thee, 

Deny thy Grodhead with a martyr's zeal, 

And quit their office for their error's sake ; — 

Blind, and in love with darkness ! Yet even these 

Worthy, compar'd with sycophants who knee 

Thy Name adoring, and then preach Thee man ! 

So fares thy Church. But how thy Church may fare 

The world takes little thought. Who will may preach, 

And what they will. All pastors are alike 

To wandering sheep, resolv'd to follow none. 

Two gods divide them all — ^Pleasure and Gain : 

For these they live ; they sacrifice to these ; 

And, in their service, wage perpetual war 

With Conscience, and with Thee. Lust in their hearts, 

And mischief in their hands, they roam the earth 

To prey upon each other : stubborn, fierce. 

High-minded, foaming out their own disgrace. 

Thy prophets speak of such ; and, noting down 

The features of the last degenerate times. 

Exhibit every lineament of these. 

Come then ! and, added to thy many crowns. 
Receive yet one, as radiant as the rest, 
Due to thy last and most effectual work, 
— Thy word fulfiU'd, the conquest of a world I 
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BOADICEA. 

COWPEB. 

When the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien. 
Counsel of her country's gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 

Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

Rome shall perish; — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire far renown'd. 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground : — 
Hark ! the Gnul is at her gates ! 

Other Romans shall arise. 
Heedless of a soldier's name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings. 
Shall a wider world command. 
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Regions Caasar never knew 

Thj posterity shall swaj ; 
Where his eagles never flew ; 

None invincible as thej. 

Such the bard's prophetic words» 
Pr^nant with celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful Ijre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride. 
Felt them in her bosom glow : 

Rush*d to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying hurl'd them at the foe. 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestow'd, 

Shame and ruin wait for you* 



THE JACKDAW. 

COWPEB. 

(Translated from VineetU Boume,) 

There is a bird, who by his coat, 
And by the hoarseness of his note, 

Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the church. 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 

And dormitory too. 

Above the steeple shines a plate, 
That turns and turns, to indicate 
From what pmnt blows the weather. 
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Look up— your brains begin to swim, 
'Tis in the clouds — that pleases him, 
He chooses it the rather. 

Fond of the speculatiye height, 
Thither he wings his airy flight ; 

And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the raree-show, 
That occupy mankind below. 

Secure and at his ease. 

You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to fall. 
No ; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 

He sees that this great roundabout. 
The world, with all its motley rout. 

Church, army, physic, law ; 
Its customs, and its businesses. 
Is no concern at all of his ; 

And says — ^what says he ? — Caw. 

Thrice happy bird ! I too have seen 
Much of the yanities of men ; 

And, sick of having seen 'em. 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine. 

And such a head between 'em. 
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CATHAMNA. 

COWPEB. 

She came— «he is gone — ^we have met — 

And meet perhaps never again ; 
The son of that moment is set, 

And seems to have risen in vain. 
Catharina has fled like a dream — 

(So vanishes pleasure, alas I) 
But has left a regret and esteem, 

That will not so suddenly pass. 

The last evening ramble we made, 

Catharina, Maria, and I, 
Our progress was often delaj'd 

By the nightingale warbling nigh. 
We paus'd under manj a tree. 

And much she was charm'd with the tone. 
Less sweet to Maria and me, 

Who had witnessed so lately her own. 

My numbers that day she had sung, 

And gave them a grace so divine, 
As only her musical tongue 

Could infuse into numbers of mine. 
The longer I heard, I esteem'd 

The work of my fancy the more. 
And even to myself never seem'd 

So tuneful a_poet before. 

Though the pleasures of London exceed 
Li number the days of the year, 

Catharina, did nothing impede, 
Would feel herself happier here ; 
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For the close- woven arches of limes 
On the banks of our river, I know. 

Are sweeter to her manj times 
Than all that the city can show. 

So it is when the mind is endued 

With a well-judging taste from above. 
Then, whether einbellish'd or rude, 

'Tis nature alone that we love. 
The achievements of art may amuse, 

May even our wonder excite^ 
But groves, hills, and valleys, diffuse 

A lasting, a sacred delight. 

Since then in the rural recess 

Catharina alone can rejoice. 
May it still be her lot to possess 

The scene of her sensible choice I 
To inhabit a mansion temote 

From the clatter of street-pacing steeds, 
And by Philomers annual note 

To measure the life that she leads ! 

With her book, and her voice, and her lyre. 

To wing all her moments at home ; 
And with scenes that new rapture inspire 

As oft as it suits her to roam ; 
She will have just the life she prefers, 

With little to wish or to fear : 
And ours will be pleasant as hers. 

Might we view her enjoying it here. 
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DEJECTION: AN ODE. 

COLEBIDOE. 

Late, Utte yestreen I saw the new Moon, 
With the old Moon in her arm ; 
And I fear, I fear, mj Master dear'. 
We shall hare a deadly storm. 

Bcdlad of Sir Pairich Spenee. 

I. 

Well ! if the Bard was weather-wise, who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spenoe, 
This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unrous'd by winds, that ply a busier trade 
Than those which mould yon clouds in lazy flakes. 
Or the dull sobbing drafts that moans and rakes 
Upon the strings of this .£olian lute, 
Which better far were mute. 
For lo I the new Moon winter bright ! 
And, overspread with phantom li^ht, 
(With swimming phantom light o'erspread, 
But rimm'd and circled by a silver thread,) 
I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 

The coming on of rain and squally blast. 
And oh ! that even now the gust were swelling. 
And the slant night-shower driving loud and fast ! 
Those sounds, which oft have rais'd me, whilst they aw'd, 
And sent my soul abroad. 
Might now, perhaps, their wonted impulse give, — 
Might startle this dull pain, and make It move and live ! 

n. 

A grief without a pang,-— void, ^rk, and drear, — 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassion'd grief, — 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear : — 
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Lady * ^ heartless mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo'd, 
All this long ere, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky. 
And its peculiar tint of yellow green : 

And still I gaze — and with how blank an eye ! 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars. 
That give away their motion to the stars ; 
Those stars that glide behind them, or between. 
Now sparkling, now bedimm'd, but always seen ; 
Yon crescent Moon, as fix'd as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue ; 

1 see them all so excellently fair : 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are ! 

m. 

My genial spirits fail. 

And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 

It were a vain endeavour. 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 
I nu&y not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 

IV. 

O Lady I we receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does nature live : 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud ! 
And, would we ought behold, of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allow'd 
To the poor loveless, ever-anxious crowd, — 
Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
— Of all sweet $ouhds the life and element I 
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V. 

O pure of heart ! thou need'st not ask of me, 
What this strong music in the soul maj be? 

What, and wherein it doth consist, 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, — 
This beautiful and beauty-making power ? 
Joy, virtuous Lady I Joy that ne'er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, — 
Life and life's effluence, cloud at once and shower, — 
Joy, Lady, is the spirit and the power, 
Which, wedding nature to us, gives in dower, 

A new Earth and new Heaven 
Undream'd of by the sensual and the proud : — 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud : — 

We in ourselves rejoice ! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight ; 
All melodies the echoes of that voice ; 
All colours a suffusion from that light. 

VI. 

There was a time when, though my path was rough, 
This joy within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence fancy made me dreams of happiness : 
For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 
And fruits and foliage, not my own, seem'd mine. 
But now afflictions bow me down to earth ; 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth : 

But oh r each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
My shaping spirit of imagination : — 
For not to think of what I needs must feel, 
But to be still and patient all I can ; 
And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man — 
This was my sole resource, my only plan ; 
Till that which suits a part infects the whole. 
And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 
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VlL 

Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind. 

Reality's dark dream ! 
I turn from you, and Ibten to the wind. 
Which long has rav'd unnotic'd. What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth ! Thou Wind that rav'st without. 
Bare cndg, or mountain»tairn, or blasted tree, 
Or pine-grove, whither woodman never domb. 
Or lonely house, long held the witch's home, 
Methinks were fitter instruments for thee, 
Mad Lutanist ! who, in this month of showers. 
Of dark brown gardens, and of peeping flowers, 
Mak'st Devil's yule, with worse than wintery song. 
The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 
Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic sounds ! 
Thou mighty Poet, even to frenzy bold ! 

What tell'st thou now about ? 
'Tis of the rushing of an host in rout. 
With groans of trampled men, with smarting wounds 

At once they groan with pain, and shudder with the cold I 
But hush ! there is a pause of deepest silence 1 
And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 
With groans and tremulous shudderings — all is over : — 

It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud ! 
A tale of less affright. 
And temper'd with delight, 
As Otway's self had fram*d the tender lay$ 
'Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild. 
Not far from home, but she hath lost her way ; 
And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear. 

vm. 

'Tis midnight ! but small thoughts have I of sleep: 
Full seldom may my friend such vigik keep I 
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Visit her, gentle Sleep ! with wings of healii g ; 
And maj this storm be but a mountain birth ! 
May all the stars hang bright above her dwelling, 
Silent as though they watch'd the sleeping Earth 1 

With light heart may she rise, 

Gray fancy, cheerful eyes ; 
Joy lift her spirit, Joy attune her voice ; 
To her may all things live from pole to pole, 
Their life the eddying of her liying soul ! 
O simple spirit, guided from above, 
Dear Lady I friend devoutest of my choice, 
Thus mayst thou ever, evermore rejoice ! 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

CHABLES WOLFE. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried : 
Not a soldier discharg'd his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero was buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin inclos*d his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and short were the prajers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we stedfastlj gaz'd on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed. 

And smooth*d down his lonelj pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head ; 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little hell reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half our heavy task was done, 
When the bell toU'd the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory : 
We carv'd not a line^ and we rais'd not a stone ; 
But we left him alone with his glory ! 



ELEGIAC STANZAS, 

SUQGE8TED BY A PICTURE OF PEELE CASTLE, IN A STORM . 
PAINTED BY SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT. 

WORDSWORTH. 

I WAS thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile ! 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee : 
I saw thee every day ; and all the while 
Thy form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 
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So pure the skj! so quiet was the air I 
So like, so very like, was daj to day ! 
Whene'er I lookM, thy image still was there ; 
It trembled ; but it never pass'd away. 

How perfect was the calm 1 it seem'd no sleep ; 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings : 
I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle things. 

Ah ! THEN, if mine had been the Painter's hand, 
To express what then I saw ; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
— The consecration, and the Poet's dream ; 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile I 
Amid a world how different from this ! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 

Thou shouldst have seem'd a treasure-house, a mine 
Of peaceful years ; a chronicle of heaven : 
Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 
The very sweetest had to thee been given. 

A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife ; 
No motion but the moving tide, a breeze. 
Or merely silent Nature's breathing life. 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart. 
Such Picture would I at that time have made : 
And seen the soul of truth in every part ; 
A faith, a trust, that could not be betray'd. 

So once it would have been : — 'tis so no more ; 
I have submitted to a new control : 
A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; 
A deep distress hath humaniz'd my soul. 
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Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been : 
The feeling of my loss will ne'er be old ; 
This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 

•Then, Beaumont, Friend! who would have been the Friend^ 
If he had liv'd, of him whom I deplore, — 
This work of thine I blame not, but commend ; 
This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

Oh 'tis a passionate work ! jet wise and well ; 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 
That hulk which labours in the deadly swell I 
This rueful sky ! this pageantry of fear ! 

And this huge castle, standing here sublime, — 

I love to see the look with which it braves, 

Cas'd in the' unfeeling armour of old time. 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 

Farewell, — farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Hous'd in a dream, at distance from the kind ! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied ; for 'tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer. 
And frequent sights of what is to be born ! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here. — 
Not without hope we suflPer and we mourn. 
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LUCY. 

W0BD8W0RTH. 

Three years she grew in sun and shower; 
Then Nature said, " A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown : 
This Child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I wHl make 

A Lady of my own. 

" Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse : and with me. 

The Girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

" She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn, 

Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 

" The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the wiUow bend : 

Nor shall she fail to see. 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace, that shall mould the maiden's form 

By silent sjonpathy. 

" The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place. 
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Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, bom of murmuring sound. 
Shall pass into her face. 

" And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell. 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 
While she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell." 

Thus Nature spake — The work was done. — 
How soon my Lucy's race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 



She dwelt among the' untrodden ways. 

Beside the springs of Dove ; 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone, 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
— Fair as a star, when only one 
' Is shining in the sky. 

She liv'd unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceas'd to be ; 
But she is in her grave, — and, oh ! 

The difference to me I 
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I trayell'd among unknown men, 

In lands bejond the sea ; 
Nor, England I did I know till then 

What love I bore to thee. 

Tis past, that melancholy dream ! 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time ; for still I seem 

To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 

The joy of my desire ; 
And she I cherish'd turned her wheel 

Beside an English fire. 

Thy mornings show'd, thy nights conceal'd 
The bowers where Lucy play'd : 

And thine is too the last green field 
That Lucy's eyes surveyed. 



THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN. 

WORDSWOKTH. 

At the comer of Wood-street, when daylight appears. 
There's a thrush that sings loud, — ^it has sung for three years : 
Poor Susan has pass'd by the spot ; and has heard, 
Li the silence of morning, the song of the bird. 

'Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her ? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 
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Green pastures she views, in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripp'd with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's, — 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven : but thej fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise. 
And the colours have all pass'd away from her eyes. 



YEW TREES. 

WOKD8WORTH. 

Thebb is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton vale, 

Which to this day stands single, in the midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore, — 

Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 

Of UmfraviUe or Percy, ere they march'd 

To Scotland's heaths ; or those that crossed the sea 

And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, — 

Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 

This solitary tree ! — a living thing 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove $ 

Huge trunks ! — and each particular trunk a growth 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 

Up-coiling, and inveterately convolv'd ; — 

Nor uninform'd with phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane ; — a pillared shade, 
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Upoo whose gnm\em Hoot of red-brown hue, 
Bj sheddingB from the pining omhrage ting*d 
Perenniallj — ^beneath whos^ sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal porpose, deck'd 
With nnrejoidng berries, ghostly shapes 
Kaj meet at noontide — Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight— Death the Skeleton, 
And Time the Shadow, — ^there to celebrate. 
As in a natural temple scattered o'er 
With altars undisturb'd of mossy stone. 
United worship ; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara's inmost caves. 



UPON THE SIGHT OF A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 

W0KD8W0BTH. 

Prais'd be the Art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 
Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 
Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Which stopp'd that band of travellers on their way 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 
And shewed the bark upon the glassy flood, 
For ever anchor*d in her sheltering bay. 
Soul-soothing Art ! which morning, noon -tide, even. 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry ! 
Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime, 
Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
To one brief moment caught from fleeting time 
The* appropriate calm of blest eternity. 
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Mark the concentred hazels that inclose 

Yon old grej stone, protected from the raj 

Of noontide suns : — and even the beams that play 

And glance, while wantonly the rough wind blows, 

Are seldom free to touch the moss that grows 

Upon that roof — amid embowering gloom 

The very image framing of a tomb. 

In which some ancient chieftain finds repose 

Among the lonely mountains. — Live, ye Trees I 

And thou, grey Stone, the pensive likeness keep 

Of a dark chamber where the mighty sleep : 

For more than fancy to the influence bends 

When solitary Nature condescends 

To mimic Time's forlorn humanities. 



TO THE SUPREME BEING. 

FBOM MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed 

K Thou the Spirit give by which I pray : 

My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

Which of its native self can nothing feed : 

Of good and pious works Thou art the seed. 

Which quickens only where Thou say'st it may : 

Unless Thou shew to us thine own true way. 

No man can find it : Father ! Thou must lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 

By which such virtue may in me be bred 

That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 

And sound thy praises everlastingly. 
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THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGATION OF 
SWITZERLAND. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Two voices are there ; one is of the Sea, 

One of the Mountains ; each a mighty voice : 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought*st against him ; but hast vainly striven ; 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 

Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left I 

For, high-soul'd Maid, what sorrow would it be 

That mountain Floods should thunder as before. 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee ! 



ON THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

WRITTEN FEB. 1816. — WORDSWORTH, 

The Bard, whose soul is meek as dawning day, 
Yet train'd to judgements righteously severe ; 
Fervid, yet conversant with holy fear, 
As recognising one Almighty sway : 
He whose experienced eye can pierce the' array 
Of past events, — to whom, in vision dear. 
The' aspiring heads of future things appear. 
Like mountain-tops whence mists have roll'd away : 
* Assoil'd from all incumbrance of our time, — 
"From all this world's encumbrance didliimself assoil." — Spenser, 
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He only^ if such breathe, in strains devout 
Shall comprehend this victory sublime ; 
And worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 
Which the blest Angels, from their peaceful cUme 
Beholding, welcomed with a choral shout. 



A SISTER'S INTERCESSION. 

MEASUSE FOR BCEASURE. — 8HAKSPEABE. 
ACT n., 8CBNB II. 

Isabella, I am a woeful suitor to jour honour, 
Please but your honour hear me. 

Angela. Well ; what's your suit? 

Isab, There is a vice, that most I do abhor, 
And most desire should meet the blow of justice ; 
For which I would not plead, but that I must ; 
For which I must not plead, but that I am 
At war, 'twixt will, and will not. 

Ang. Well ; the matter ? 

Isab. I have a brother is condemn'd to die : 
I do beseech you, let it be his fault, 
And not my brother. 

Provost. Heaven give thee moving graces ! 

Ang. Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it I 
Why, every fault's condemn'd, ere it be done : 
Mine were the very cipher of a function. 
To £nd the faults, whose fine stands in record, 
And let go by the actor. 

Isab. O just, but severe law ! 

I had a brother then. — Heaven keep your honour I [^tleiiring, 

Lucio. [ To Isab.] Give 't not o'er so: to him again ; intreat 
him : 

Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 
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You are too cold : if jou should need a pin, 
YoQ could not with more tame a tongue desire it : 
To him, I saj. 

Isab. Must he needs die ? 

Ang. Maiden, no remedj. 

Isab. Yes ; I do think that you might pardon him. 
And neither heaven, nor man, grieve at the mercj. 

Ang. I will not do't. 

i#a6. But can you, if you would ? 

Ang» Look, what I will not, that I cannot do. 

I$ab. But might you do't, and do the world no wrong, 
If so your heart were touch'd with that remorse 
As mine is to him ? 

Ang, He's sentenc'd ; 'tis too late. 

Lucio. You are too cold. [ To Isabella. 

Isab. Too late ? why, no ; I, that do speak a word, 
May caU it back again. Well, believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword. 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half so good a grace. 
As mercy does. If he had been as you. 
And you as he, you would have slipt like him ; 
But he, like you, would not have been so stem. 

Ang. Pray you, begone. 

Is(tb, I would to heaven I had your potency. 
And you were Isabel I should it then be thus ? 
No ; I would tell what 'twere to be a judge. 
And what a prisoner. 

Lucio. Ay, touch him : there's the vein. [Aside. 

Ang. Your brother is a forfeit of the law. 
And you but waste your words. 

Isab. Alas ! alas ! 

Why, all the souls that are, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the vantage best have took. 
Found out the remedy. How would you be. 
If He, which is the top of judgement, should 
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But judge jou as jou are ? O, think on that ; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips^ 
Like man new made. 

Ang. Be you content, fair maid ; 

It is the law, not I, condemns your brother : 
Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son. 
It should be thus with him ; — he must die to-morrow. 

Isab. To-morrow ? O that's sudden I Spare him, spare him 
He's not prepar'd for death ! Even for our kitchens 
We kill the fowl of season : shall we serve heaven 
With less respect than we do minister 
To our gross selves ? Good, good my lord, bethink you ; 
Who is it that hath died for this offence ? 
There's many have committed it. 

Lucio. Ay, well said. 

Ang. The law hath not been dead, though it hath slept : 
Those many had not dar'd to do that evil. 
If the first man that did the' edict infringe, 
Had answer'd for his deed : now, 'tis awake ; 
Takes note of what is done : and, like a prophet. 
Looks in a glass, that shows what future evils, 
(Either now, or by remissness new-conceiv'd. 
And so in progress to be faatch'd and bom,) 
Are now to have no successive degrees, 
But, where they live, to end. 

Isab, Yet show some pity. 

Ang. I show it most of all, when I show justice ; 
For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismissed offence would after gall ; 
And do him right, that, answering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another. Be satisfied ; 
Your brother dies to-morrow : be content. 

Isab, So you must be the first, that gives this sentoaoe.: 
And he, that suffers : O, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

Lucio, That's well said. 
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Isab. Could great men thunder 
Aa Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet : 
For every pelting, petty officer, 

Would use his heaven for thunder ; nothing but thunder. — 
Merciful heaven ! 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Split'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. 
Than the soft myrtle : O, but man, proud man ; 
Dress'd in a little brief authority ; — 
Most ignorant of what he's most assur'd. 
His glassy essence, — like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastick tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep : who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal. 

Lucio. O, to him, to him, wench : he will relent ; 
He's coming, I perceive 't. 

Prov. " Pray heaven, she win him I 

Isab. We cannot weigh our brother with ourself : 
Great men may jest with saints : 'tis wit in them ; 
But, in the less, foul profanation* 

Lucio. Thou'rt in the right, girl ; more o' that. 

Isab. That in the captain's but a cholerick word. 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

Lucio. Art advis'd o' that ? More on't. 

Ang. Why do you put these sayings upon me ? 

Isab. Because authority, though it err like others. 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itselfj 
That skins the vice o' the top : Go to your bosom ; 
Knock there, and ask your heart, what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault : if it confess 
A natural guiltiness, such as is his. 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother's life. 

Ang. She speaks, and 'tis 

Such sense, that my sense breeds with it. — [^Asidd^ 

Fare you welL 

Isab. Gentle my lord, turn back. 
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Ang, I will bethink me : — Come again to-morrow. 

hab. Hark, how 111 bribe jou : Good mj lord, turn back* 

Ang. How ! bribe me ? 

hah, Ajy with such gifts, that heaven shall share with you. 

Lucio, You had marr'd all else. 

hab. Not with fond shekels of the tested gold. 
Or stones, whose rates are either rich, or poor, 
As fancy values them : but with true prayers, 
That shall be up at heaven, and enter there. 
Ere sun-rise ; prayers from preserved souls. 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. 

Ang. Well : come to me 

To-morrow. 

Lucio. Go to ; it is well away. 



THE PANGS OF GUILT. 

MACBETH, ACT III., SCENE II. 

Lady M. How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making ? 
Using those thoughts, which should indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Things without remedy. 
Should be without regard : what's done is done. 

Macb. We have scotched the snake, not kill'd it ; 
Shell close, and be herself ; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly. Better be with the dead. 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
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In restless ecstasj. Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well : 
Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
Can touch him further ! 

Lady M. Come on ; 
Grentle, mj lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks ; 
Be bright and jovial 'mong jour guests to-night. 

Macb, So shall I love ; and so, I praj, be jou r 
Let your rememb^rance apply to Banquo ; 
Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue : 
Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams ; 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
Disguising what they are. 

Lady M, You must leave this. 

Macb. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife I 
Thou know'st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 

Lady M, But in them nature's copy's not eterne. 

Macb, There's comfort yetf they are assailable. 
Then be thou jocund : ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister'd flight ; ere, to black Hecate's summons, 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums. 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady M. What *s to be done ? 

Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck. 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And, with thy bloody and invisible hand^ 
Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
Which keeps me pale I— Light thickens ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood : 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 
Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rouse. 
Thou marvell'st at my words ; but hold thee still ; 
Things, bad b^un, make strong themselves by ill. 
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MACBETH. 

ACT v., SCENE III. 

Mach, I have liv'd long enough : mj way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the jellow leaf: 
And that which should accompany old age, — 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, — 
I must not look to have i but, in their stead. 
Curses, not loud, but deep, — ^mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain denj, but dare not. 
Seyton I — 

Enter Seyton. 

Sey. What is your gracious pleasure ? 

Macb. What news more ? 

Sey. All is confirm'd, my Lord, which was reported. 

Macb. I'll fight, till from my bones my flesh be hack'd. 
Give me my armour. 

Sey, 'Tis not needed yet. 

Macb. I'll put it on. 
Send out more horses, skirr the country round ; 
Hang those that talk of fear. — Give me mine armour. 
How does your patient, Doctor ? 

Doct. Not so sick, my Lord, 

As she is troubled with thick coming fancies. 
That keep her from her rest. 

Macb. Cure her of that : 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd ? 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ? 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ? 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff. 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Doct. Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 
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Macb. Throw physic to the dogs ; IH none of it. 
Come, put mine armour on : give me mj staff : — 
Sejton, send out. — Doctor, the Thanes flj from me : 
Come, sir, despatch If thou could'st. Doctor^ cast 
The water of mj land, — ^find her disease. 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, — 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again. — ^Pull't off, I say. — 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug. 
Would scour these English hence ? — Hearest thou of them ? 

Doct Ay, my good lord : your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

Macb, Bring it after me. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane. 

Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. [_Exit. 

Doct Were I from Dunsinane away and clear. 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [^Exit. 



MACBETH. 

* ACT v., SCENE V. 

Macb, Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is still, They come : Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn : here let them lie 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up : 
Were they not forc'd with those that should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 
And beat them backward home. What is that noise ? 

Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

Macb. I have almost forgot the taste of fears ; 
The time has been, my senses would have cooPd 
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To hear a night shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in't : I have snpp'd fall with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to mj slaughterous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. — Wherefore was that cry ? 
Sey, The queen, mj lord, is dead. 

Macb. She should have died hereafter : 

There would have been a time for such a word. — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle I 
Life 8 but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Tdd by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. — 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thou com'st to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 

Mess, Gracious, my lord, 
I shall report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 

Macb. Well, say, sir. 

Mess, As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Bimam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 

Macb, Liar and slave ! [^Striking Mm. 

Mess, Let me endure your wrath, irt be not so : 
Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Macb, J£ thou speak'st false. 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
TiU famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much. — 
I pall in resolution ; and begin 

I 
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To doubt the' equivocation of the fiend. 

That lies like truth : Fear not, till Bimam wood 

Do come to Dutmnane ;'^-Baid now a wood 

Comes towards Dunsinane. — Arm, arm, and out ! 

If this which he avouches, does appear, 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I *gin to be a-weary of the sun, 

And wish the' estate o'the world were now undone. — 

Ring the alarum-bell : — ^Blow, wind I come, wrack ! 

At least well die with harness on our back. [^Exeuni, 



MERCY. 

MESCHANT OF VENICE.— ACT IV., SCEXE I. 

Duke. Give me your hand : came you from old Bellario ? 
Portia. I did, my lord. 

Duke. You are welcome : take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court ? 

Por. I am informed throughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ? 

Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

Por. Is your name Shylock ? 

Shylock. Shylock is my name. 

Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 
Tet in such rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. — 
You stand within his danger, do you not ? \_To Antonio. 

Antonio. Ay, so he says. 

Por. Do you confess the bond ? 

Ant. I do. 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 
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Shy, On what compulsion miut I ? tell me that 
Ihr. The qnafity of mmj is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle ram from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 
It bleseeth him that gives, and him that takes : 
"lis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty. 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 
But mercy is above this scepter'd sway^ 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God% 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much. 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 
Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy. My deeds upon my head I I crave the law. 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 



MUSIC. 

MEBCHANT OF VENICE.— ACT V., SCENE I. 

Lorenzo. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stiUness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit Jessica : Look, how the floor of heaven 

I 2 
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Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There's not the smallest orb, which thon beholdest. 
Bat in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the joung-e/d cherubim : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ! 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho^ and wake Diana with a hymn ; 

With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear, 

And draw her home with music. [Munc, 

Jemea, I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 

Lor, The reason is, your spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud. 
Which is the hot condition of their blood : 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet sound. 
Or any air of music touch their ears. 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music : therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted. — Mark the music. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa, at a distance, 

Portia, That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
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FBOM MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 
BOOK II., 506—628. 

The Stygian council thus dissolv'd ; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers : 
Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seem'd 
Alone the' antagonist of Heaven, nor less 
Than Hell's dread emperor^ with pomp supreme, 
And godlike imitated state ; him round 
A globe of fieiy seraphim enclos'd. 
With bright emblazonry, and horrent arms. 
Then, of their Session ended, they bid cry. 
With trumpets regal sound, the great result : 
Towards the four winds four speedy cherubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchemy 
By herald's voice explain'd ; the hollow' abyss 
Heard far and wide, and all the host of hell 
With deafening shout retum'd them loud acclaim. 
Thence more at ease their minds, and somewhat rais'd 
By false presumptuous hope, the ranged powers 
Disband, and wandering, each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 
Leads him perplex'd, where he may likeliest find 
Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irksome hours till his great chief return. 

Part on the plain, or in the air sublime 
Upon the wing, or in swift race contend, 
As at the' Olympian games or Pythian fields ; 
Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 
As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 
Wag'd in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds ; before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears 
Till thickest legions close ; with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin bums. 
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Others with vast Typhcean rage more fell 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 

In whirlwind ; Hell scarce holds the wild uproar. 

As when Alddes, from Oechalia crown'd 

With conquest, felt the' envenomed robe, and tore, 

Through pain, up hj the roots Thessalian pines, 

And lichas from the top of Oeta threw 

Into the' Euboic sea. Others more mild, 

Retreated in a silent valley, sing 

With notes angelical to many a harp 

Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 

By doom of battle ; and complain that Fate 

Free Virtue should enthral to Force or Chance. 

Their song was partial ; but the harmony 

(What could it less when spirits immortal sing ?) 

Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 

The thronging audience. In discourse more sweet 

(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense,) 

Other apart sat on a hill retir'd. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 

Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, — 

Fix'd Fate, free Will, Foreknowledge absolute,— 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued then. 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame ; — 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy : 

Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, could charm 

Pain for a while, or anguish, and excite 

Fallacious hope, or arm the' obdurate breast 

With stubborn patience, as with triple steel. 

Another part in squadrons and gross bands. 
On bold adventure to discover wide 
That dismal world, if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them easier habitation, bend 
Four ways their flying march, along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 
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Into the burning lake their baleful streams ; 
Abhorred Stjz, the flood of deadly hate ; 
Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep ; 
Cocjtusy nam'd of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegethon 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Far off from these a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks. 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets, — 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile ; all else deep snow and ice, — 
A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Casius old. 
Where armies whole have sunk ; the parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 
Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd. 
At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 
Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, — extremes by change more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round, 
Periods of time, — ^thence hurried back to fire. 
They ferry over this Lethean sound 
Both to and fro, their sorrow to augment. 
And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 
In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe. 
All in one moment, and so near the brink ; 
But Fate withstands, and, to* oppose the' attempt, 
Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itself the water flies 
All taste of living weight, as once it fled 
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The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on 

In confos'd march forlorn, the' adventurous bands 

With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 

Yiew'd first their lamentable lot, and found 

No rest : through manj a dark and dreary vale 

Thej pass'd, and many a region dolorous, 

O'er many a frozen^ many a fiery Alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death,— > 

An universe of death, which God by curse 

Created evil, for evil only good ; 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds. 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear oonceiv'd, 

Goigonsy and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 



APOSTROPHE TO LIGHT. 

BOOK III., 1 — 55. 

Hail, holy Light, ofispring of Heav'n first-born. 
Or of the' Eternal coeternal beam ! 
May I express thee' unblam'd ? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence uncreate I 
Or hear'st thou rather pure ethereal stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 
Escap'd the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 
In that obscure sojourn ; while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
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With other notes than to the' Orphean Ijre, 
I sung of Chaos and eternal Night ; 
Taught h7 the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend, 
Though hard and rare. Thee I revisit safe. 
And feel thy sovereign vital lamp ; hut thou 
Revisit'st not these ejes^ that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath quench'd their orhs, 
Or dim suffusion veiTd. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander, where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shadj grove^ or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song ; hut chief. 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery hrooks heneath. 
That wash thy hallow*d feet^ and warhling flow, 
Nightly I visit : nor sopietimes forget 
Those other two — equall'd with me in fate, 
So were I equall'd with them in renown. 
Blind Thamyris and hlind Mseonides, — 
And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numhers ; as the wakeful bird ^ 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark. 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and raz'd, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial Light ! 
Shine inward, and the mind, through all her powers. 
Irradiate ! there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 
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Purge and dispene, that I may see and tell 
Of things invUible to mortal 8ight« 



CONJUGAL LOVE. 
BOOK IT., 634— 656. 
To whom thus Eve, with perfect beautj* adom'd. 
Mj author and disposer, what thou bidd'st 
Unargued I obey : so Grod ordains : 
Grod is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman's hi^piest knowledge, and her praise. 
With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth, 
Alter soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of mom, when she ascends 
With charmf of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 



760—775. 

Hail, wedded Love ! mysterious law ! true source 

Of human offspring I sole propriety 

In Paradise, of all things common else. 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from men. 
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Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee, 
Founded in zeaaon, loyal, juat, and pure, 
Relationa dear, and all the charitieB 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 
Far be it that I should write thee sin or blame, 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place, 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 
Whose bed is undefil'd and chaste pronounc'd, 
Present or past, as saints and patriarchs us'd. 
Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his'purple wings, — 
Reigns here and revels ; not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendear'd, 
Casual fruition ; nor in court-amours, 
Mix'd dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 
Or serenade, which the starv'd lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 
These, lull'd by nightingales, embracing slept ; 
And on their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Shower'd roses, which the mom repaired. Sleep on, 
Bless'd pair ! and O yet happiest, if ye seek 
No happier state, and know to know no more ! 



ON THE MASSACRE OF PROTESTANTS IN PIEDMONT. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter'd on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones. 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that roll'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
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The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their mart jr'd blood and ashes sow 
0*er all the' Italian fields, where still doth swaj 
The triple Tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having leam'd thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 



ON THE AUTHOR'S BLINDNESS. 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide ; 

And that one talent, which is death to hide, 

Lodg'd with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He, returning, chide ; — 

" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?" 

I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, " God doth not need 

" Either man's work, or his own gifts ; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him best : his state 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait" 
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OF MAN REGARDED AS A CREATURE OP INSTINCT, OF 
REASON, AND SPECULATION. 

FSOM SIB JOHN F. W. HEBSCHEL's PBELIMINABY DI8C0UB8E ON 
THE STUDY OF NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The situation of man on the globe be inbabits, and over wbich 
be bas obtained the control, is in many respects exceedingly 
remarkable. Compared witb its otber denizens, be seems, if 
we regard only bis physical constitution, in almost every 
respect tbeir inferior, and equally unprovided for tbe supply of 
bis natural wants, and bis defence against tbe innumerable 
enemies wbicb surround him. No otber animal passes so large 
a portion of its existence in a state of absolute belplessnesa, or 
falls in old age into such protracted and lamentable imbecility. 
To no otber warm-blooded animal has nature denied that 
indispensable covering, without which the vicissitudes of a 
temperate, and tbe rigours of a cold climate, are equally 
insupportable ; and to scarcely any bas she been so sparing in 
external weapons, whether for attack or defence. Destitute 
alike of speed to avoid, and of arms to repel, tbe aggressions of 
bis voracious foes ; tenderly susceptible of atmospheric influ- 
ences ; and unfitted for the coarse aliments which the earth 
affords spontaneously, during at least two thirds of the year, 
even in temperate climates ; — man, if abandoned to mere 
Instinct, would be of all creatures the most destitute and 
miserable. Distracted by terror and goaded by famine ; driven 
to the most abject expedients for concealment from his enemies, 
and to the most cowardly devices for the seizure and destruc- 
tion of his nobler prey ; his existence would be one continued 
subterfuge or stratagem ; — ^his dwelling would be in dens of 
the earth, in clefts of rocks, or in the hollows of trees ; hia 
food worms, and the lower reptiles, — or such few and crude 
productions of the soil as his organs could be brought to 
assimilate, — varied with occasional relics, mangled by more 
powerful beasts of prey, or contemned by their more pampered 
choice. Remarkable only for the absence of those powers and 
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qualities which obtain for other animala a degree of security 
and respecty he would be disregarded by some, and hunted 
down by others ; till, after a few generations, his species would 
become altogether extinct ; or, at best, would be restricted to 
a few islands in tropical regions, where the warmth of the 
dimate, the paucity of enemies, and the abundance of vegetable 
food, might permit it to linger. 

Yet man is the undisputed lord of the creation. The 
strongest and fiercest of his feUow-creatures, — the whale, the 
dephant, the eagle, and the tiger, — are slaughtered by him to 
supply his most capricious wants, or tamed to do him service, 
or imprisoned to make him sport. The spoils of all nature are 
in daily requisition for his most common uses ; yielded with 
more or less readiness, or wrested with reluctance, from the 
mine, the forest, the ocean, and the air. Such are the first 
fruits of Reason. Were they the only, or the principal ones ; 
were the mere acquisition of power over the materials, and the 
less gifted animals which surround us, and the consequent 
increase of our external comforts, and our means of preserva- 
tion and sensual enjoyment, the sum of the privileges which 
the possession of this faculty conferred, we should after all 
have little to plume ourselves upon. But this is so far from 
being the case, that every one who passes his life in tolerable 
ease and comfort, or rather whose whole time is not anxiously 
eansnmed in providing the absolute necessaries of existence^ is 
conscious of wants and cravings in which the senses have no 
pert,-^of a series of pains and pleasures totally distinct in kind 
from any which the infliction of bodily misery, ot the gratifica- 
tion of bodily appetites, has ever afforded him ; and, if he has 
experienced these pleasures and these pains in any degree of 
intensity, he will readily admit them to hold a much higher 
rank, and to deserve much more attention, than the former 
class. Independent of the pleasures of fancy and imagination, 
and social converse, — ^man is constituted a speculative being ; he 
contemplates the world, and the objects around him, — not with 
a passive, indifferent gaze, as a set of phenomena in which he 
has no further interest than as they affect his immediate 
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ntoationy and can be rendered Babserrient to his comfort^— 
but as a ajstem disposed with order and design. He approves, 
and feeb the highest admiration for, the harmony of its parts, 
— ^the skill and efficiency of its contrivances. Some of these, 
which he can best trace and understand, he attempts to 
imitate ; and finds that, to a certain extent, though rudely and 
imperfectly, he can succeed ; — ^in others, that, although he can 
compr^end the nature of the contrivance, he is totally desti- 
tute of all means of imitation ; — ^while in others, again, and 
those evidently the most important, though he sees the effisct 
produced, yet the means by which it is done are alike beyond 
his knowledge and his control. Thus he is led to the con- 
ception of a Power and an Intelligence superior to his own, and 
adequate to the production and maintenance of all that he sees 
in nature ; — a Power and Intelligence to which he may well 
apply the term infinite ; since he not only sees no actual limit 
to the instances in which they are manifested, but finds, on the 
contrary, that the farther he enquires, and the wider his sphere 
of observation extends, they continually open upon him in 
increasing abundance ; and that, — as the study of one prepares 
him to understand and appreciate another, — ^refinement follows 
on refinement, wonder on wonder, till his faculties become 
bewildered in admiration, and his intellect falls back on itself, 
in utter hopelessness of arriving at an end. 

When from external objects he turns his view upon himself — 
on his own vital and intellectual faculties, he finds that he 
possesses a power of examining and analyzing his own nature 
to a certain extent ; but no farther. In his corporeal frame, 
he is sensible of a power te communicate a certain moderate 
amount of motion to himself and other objects ; that this power 
depends on his will, and that its exertion can be suspended or 
increased at pleasure within certain limits ; but how his will 
acts on his limbs, he has no consciousness ; and whence he 
derives the power he thus exercises, there is nothing to assure 
him, however he may long to know. His senses, too, inform 
him of a multitude of particulars respecting the external world ; 
and he perceives an apparatus by which impressions from 
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without may be transmitted, as a sort of signab, to the interior 
of hiB person, and altimatelj to his brain, — wherein he is 
obscnrelj sensible, that the thinking, feeling, reasoning being 
he calls hinuelff more especially resides : but hj what means 
he becomes conscious of these impressions ; and what is the 
nature of the immediate communication between that inward 
sentient being, and that machinery — his outward man, he has 
not the slightest conception. 

Again, when he contemplates stOl more attentively the 
thoughts, acts, and passions of this his sentient intelligent self, 
he finds, indeed, that he can remember ; and, by the aid of 
memory, can compare and discriminate, can judge and resolve ; 
and, above all, that he is irresistibly impelled, from the percep- 
tion of any phenomenon without or within him, to infer the 
existence of something prior, which stands to it in the relation 
of a cause, without which it would not be ; and that this know- 
ledge of causes and their consequences is what, in almost every 
instance, determines his choice and will, in cases where he is 
nevertheless conscious of perfect freedom to act or not to act. 
He finds, too, that it is in his power to acquire more or less 
knowledge of causes and effects, according to the degree of 
attention he bestows upon them ; which attention is again in 
great measure a voluntary act ; and often, when his choice has 
been decided on imperfect knowledge or insufficient attention, 
he finds reason to correct his judgement, — ^though, perhaps, too 
late to influence his decision by after consideration. A world 
within him is thus opened to his intellectual view, abounding 
with phenomena and relations, and of the highest immediate 
interest. But, — ^while he cannot help perc-eiving that the insight 
he is enabled to obtain into this internal sphere of thought and 
feeling is in reality the source of all his power, the very foun- 
tain of his predominance over external nature, — he yet feels 
himself capable of entering only very imperfectly into these 
recesses of his own bosom, and analyzing the operations of his 
mind ; — in this, as in all other things, in short, " a being darkly 
wises" seeing that all the longest life and most vigorous 
intellect can give him power to discover by his own research^ 
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or time to know by availing himself of that of others, serves 
only to place him on the very frontier of knowledge, and afford 
a distant glimpse of boundless realms bejond, where no haman 
thought has penetrated ; but which jet he is sure must be no 
less familiarly known to that Intelligence which he traces 
throughout creation, than the most obvious truths which he 
himself daily applies to his most trifling purposes. Is it 
wonderful that a being so constituted should first encourage 
a hope, and by degrees acknowledge an assurance, that his 
intellectual existence will not terminate with the dissolution of 
his corporeal frame ? but rather that, in a future state of being, 
—disencumbered of a thousand obstructions which his present 
situation throws in his way, endowed with acuter senses, and 
higher faculties, — ^he shall drink deep at that fountain of bene- 
ficent wisdom, for which the slight taste obtained on earth has 
given him so keen a relish ? 

Nothing, then, can be more unfounded than the objection 
which has been taken, in limine^ by persons, well meaning 
perhaps, certainly narrow-minded, against the study of Natural 
Philosophy, and indeed against all Science, — ^that it fosters in 
its cultivators an undue and overweening self-conceit, — leads 
them to doubt the immortality of the soul, and to scoff at 
Revealed Religion. Its natural efiect, we may confidently assert, 
on every well-constituted mind, is and must be the direct 
contrary. No doubt, the testimony of natural reason, on what- 
ever exercised, must of necessity stop short of those truths 
which it is the object of Revelation to make known ; but, while 
it places the existence and principal attributes of a Deity on 
such grounds as to render doubt absurd and Atheism ridicu- 
lous, it unquestionably opposes no natural or necessary obstacle 
to further progress. On the contrary, by cherishing, as a vital 
principle, an unbounded spirit of enquiry, and ardency of 
expectation, it unfetters the mind from prejudices of every 
kind, and leaves it open and free to every impression of a 
higher nature which it is susceptible of receiving, — guarding 
only against enthusiasm and self-deception by a habit of strict 
investigation ; but encouraging, rather than suppressing, every 
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thing that can ofibr a prospect, or a hope, beyond the present 
obscure and unsatisfactory state. The character of the true 
l^osopher is, to hope all things not impossible, and to believe 
all things not unreasonable. He who has seen obscurities, 
which appeared impenetrable, in Physical and Mathematical 
Science suddenly dispelled; and the most barren and unpromising 
fields of enquiry concerted, as if by inspiration, into rich and 
inexhaustible springs of knowledge and power, on a simple 
change of our point of view ; or by merely bringing to bear 
on them some principle which it never occurred before to try, 
— will surely be the very last to acquiesce in any dispiriting 
prospects of either the present or future destinies of mankind : 
while, on the other hand, the boundless views of intellectual 
and moral, as well as material relations, which open on him 
on all hands in the course of these pursuits ; the knowledge 
of the trivial place he occupies in the scale of creation ; and 
the sense continually pressed upon him of his own weakness, 
and incapacity to suspend or modify the slightest nikovement 
of the vast machinery he sees in action around him, must 
effectually convince him, that humility of pretension, no less 
than confidence of hope, is what best becomes his character. 



THE VAKIOUS KINDS OF LAW. 
hookeb's "ecclesiastical poutt."— book I, 

Thus far, therefore, we have endeavoured in part to open, of 
what nature and force Laws are, according unto their several 
kinds ; — the Law which God himself hath eternally set down to 
follow in his own works ; the Law which He hath made for his 
creatures to keep ; the Law of natural and necessary agents ; 
the Law which angels in heaven obey ; the Law whereunto^ by 
the light of reason, men find themselves bound, in that they are 
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men ; the Law which thej make bj composition, for multitudes 
and politic societies of men to be guided hj ; the. Law which 
belongeth unto each Nation ; the Law that concerneth the 
fellowship of all ; and lastly, the Law which God himself hath 
supernaturallj revealed. It might peradTenture have been 
more popular, and more plausible to vulgar ears, if this first 
discourse had been spent in extolling the force of laws ; in 
showing the great necessity of them when they are good ; and 
in aggravating their offence, by whom public laws are in- 
juriously traduced. But, for as much as with such kind of 
matter the passions of men are rather stirred one way or other, 
than their knowledge any way set forward unto the trial of that 
whereof there is doubt made ; I have, therefore, turned aside 
from that beaten path, and chosen, though a less easy, yet a 
more profitable way in regard of the end we propose. Lest, 
therefore, any man should marvel whereunto all these things 
tend, — ^the drift and purpose of all is this, even to show in what 
manner, as every good and perfect gift, so this very gift of good 
and perfect laws is derived from the Father of Lights ; to teach 
men a reason why just and reasonable laws are of so great 
fcnrce, of so great use in the world ; and to inform their minds 
with some method of reducing the laws, whereof there is jh^- 
sent controversy, unto their first original causes ; that so it may 
be, in every particular ordinance, thereby the better discerned, 
whether the same be reasonable, just and righteous, or no. Is 
there anything which can either be thoroughly understood, or 
soundly judged of, till the very first causes and principles, from 
which originally it springeth, be made manifest ? If all parts 
of knowledge have been thought by wise men to be then most 
orderly delivered and proceeded in, when they are drawn to 
their first original ; seeing that our whole question concerneth 
the quality of Ecclesiastical Laws, let it not seem a labour 
superfluous, that, in the entrance thereunto, all these several 
kinds of Laws have been considered : inasmuch as they all 
concur as principles; they all have their forcible operations 
therein ; although not all in like apparent and manifest manner. 
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Bj means whereof it cometh to pass, that the force which they 
hare is not. observed of many. Easier a great deal it is for 
men by law to be taught what they ought to do, than instructed 
how to judge as they should do of law ; — the one being a thing 
which belongeth generally unto all ; the other such as none but 
the wiser and more judicious sort can perform. Yea, the wisest 
are always, touching this point, the readiest to acknowledge, 
that soundly to judge of a law is the weightiest thing which 
any man can take upon him. But, if we will give judgement of 
the laws under which we live, first, let that Law eternal 
be always before our eyes, — as being of principal force and 
moment to breed in religious minds a dutiful estimation of 
all laws, the use and benefit whereof we see ; because there can 
be no doubt but that laws apparently good, are (as it were) 
things copied out of the very tables of that high everlasting . 
Law; even as the book of that Law hath said concerning itself, 
" By me kings reign, and by me princes decree justice." Not as 
if men did behold that book, and accordingly frame their laws ; 
but because it worketh in them, because it discovereth, and (as 
it were) readeth itself to the world by them, when the laws 
which they make are righteous. Furthermore, although we 
perceive not the goodness of laws made, nevertheless, since 
things in themselves may have that which we peradventure dis- 
cern not ; should not this breed a fear in our hearts, how 
we speak or judge in the worse part concerning that, the 
unadvised disgrace whereof may be no mean dishonour to Him 
to whom we profess all submission and awe ? Surely there 
must be very manifest iniquity in laws, against which we shall 
be able to justify our contumelious invectives. The chiefest root 
whereof, when we use them without cause, is ignorance, how 
laws inferior are derived from that supreme or highest Law. 

Wherefore that here we may briefly end, of Law there can be 
no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God, 
her voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the 
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greatest as not exempted from her power: both angels and 
men, and creatures of what condition soever, though each 
in different sort and manner, jet all, with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and joj. 



WHAT THE CHURCH IS. 

hooker's "ecclesiastical polity."— book III. 

Albeit the substance of those controversies, whereinto we have 
begun to wade, be rather of outward things appertaining to the 
Church of Christ, than of anything wherein the nature and 
being of the Church consisteth : yet, — ^because the subject or 
matter which this position concemeth is "a form of Church 
Gk>vemment, or Church Polity,** — ^it therefore behoveth us so far 
forth to consider the nature of the Church, as is requisite for 
men's more clear and plain understanding, in what respects 
laws of Polity or Government are necessary thereunto. That 
Church of Christ, which we properly term His Body Mystical, 
can be but one ; neither can that one be sensibly discerned by 
any man ; inasmuch as the parts thereof are some in heaven 
already with Christ, and the rest that are on earth (albeit their 
natural persons be visible) we do not discern under this property, 
whereby they are truly and infallibly of that Body. Only our 
minds by intellectual conceit are able to apprehend, that such a 
real Body there is ; a body collective, because it containeth 
an huge multitude; a body mystical, because the mystery of 
their conjunction is removed altogether from sense. Whatsoever 
we read in Scripture concerning the endless love and the saving 
mercy which God showeth towards his Church, the only proper 
subject thereof is this Church. Concerning this flock it is, that 
our Lord and Saviour hath promised, ''I give unto them eternal 
life, and they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them 
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oat of my hands." Thej who are of this society have such 
marks and notes of distinction from all others^ as are not olject 
unto our sense ; only unto God, who seeth their hearts, and 
understandeth all their secret cogitations, — unto Him they are 
clear and manifest. All men knew Nathaniel to be an Israelite. 
But our Saviour, piercing deeper, giveth further testimony 
of him than men could have done with such certainty as 
He did: — ''Behold indeed an Israelite in whom there is no 
guile." If we profess, as Peter did, that we love the Lord, and 
profess it in the hearing of men, charity is prone to believe all 
things ; and, therefore, charitable men are likely to think we do 
so, as long as they see no proof to the contrary. But that our 
love is sound and sincere, — that it cometh from a pure heart and 
a good conscience and a faith unfeigned, — who can pronounce, 
saving only the Searcher of all men's hearts, who alone intuitively 
doth know in this kind who are His ? 

And, as those everlasting promises of love, mercy, and 
blessedness, belong to the mystical Church; even so, on the 
other side, when we read of any duty which the Church of Grod 
is bound unto, the Church whom this doth concern is a sensible, 
known company. And this visible Church in like sort is but one, 
—continued from the first beginning of the world to the last 
end. Which company being divided into two Inoieties ; the one 
before, the other since, the coming of Christ ; that part which, 
since the coming of Christ, partly hath embraced, and partly 
shall hereafter embrace the Christian religion, — ^we term, as 
by a more proper name, the Church of Christ. And therefore 
the Apostle affirmeth plainly of all men Christian, that, be 
they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they are all incorporated 
into one company; they all make but one body. The unity 
of which visible body and Church of Christ, consisteth in that 
uniformity which all several persons thereunto belonging have, 
by reason of that one Lord, whose servants they all profess 
themselves; that one Faith, which they all acknowledge; that 
one Baptism, wherewith they are all initiated. The visible 
Church of Jesus Christ is therefore one, in outward profession 
of those things which supernaturally appertain to the very 
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esaeace of Christiaiiitj, and are neoessarilj required in everj 
particular Christian man. Let all the house of Israel know 
for certainty," saith Peter, <<that God hath made Him both 
Lord and Christ; even this Jesus whom ye have crucified.'' 
Christians therefore they are not, which call not Him their 
Master and Lord. And from hence it came, that first at 
Antioch, and afterwards throughout the whole world, all that 
were of the Church visible were called Christians— even 
amongst the heathen: which name unto them was precious 
and glorious ; but, in the estimation of the rest of the world, 
even Christ Jesus himself was execrable ; for whose sake all 
men were so likewise, which did acknowledge Him to be their 
Lord. This Himself did foresee; and therefore armed his 
Church, to the end they might sustain it without discomfort : 
" All these things they will do unto you for my Name's sake ; 
yea, the time shall come that whosoever killeth you wiU think 
that he doth God good service. These things I tell you, that 
when the hour shall come, ye may then call to mind how I 
told you beforehand of them." But our naming of Jesus 
Christ the Lord, is not enough to prove us Christians, unless 
we also embrace that Faith which Christ hath published unto 
the world. To show that the angel of Pergamus continued 
in Christianity, behold how the Spirit of Christ speaketh, 
" Thou keepest my Name, and thou hast not denied my faith." 
Concerning which faith, "The rule thereof," saith Tertullian, 
^ is one alone, immoveable, and no way pos^ble to be better 
framed anew." What rule that is, he showeth by rehearsing 
those few articles of Christian belief. And before Tertullian, 
Ireney; "The Church, though scattered through the whole 
world unto the uttermost borders of the earth, hath from the 
Apostles and their disciples received belief." The parts of 
which belief he also reciteth^ in substance the very same with 
Tertullian; and thereupon inferreth; " This faith the Church, 
being spread far and wide, preserveth, — as if one house did 
contain them; these things it equally embraceth, — as though 
it had even one soul, one heart, and no more ; it publisheth, 
teacheth, and delivereth these things with uniform consent^— 
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as if God had given it one only tongae wherewith to speak. 
He which amongst the guides of the Church is best able to 
speak, uttereth no more than this ; and less than this the most 
simple doth not utter," when they make profession of their 
faith. Now, although we know the Christian Faith, and allow 
of it, — ^yet in this respect we are but entering ; entered we are 
not into the visible Church, before our admittance by the door 
of Baptism. Wherefore, inmiediately upon the acknowledge- 
ment of Christian faith, the Eunuch (we see) was baptized 
by Philip; Paul by Ananias; by Peter an huge multitude, 
containing three thousand souls; which, being once baptized, 
were reckoned in the number of souls added to the visible 
Church. 



MAN'S IMPERFECTION. 
hookee's "discoubse of justification, etc." 

GoDLT names do not justify godless men. We are but up- 
braided, when we are honoured with names and titles, whereunto 
our lives and our manners are not suitable. If indeed we have 
our fruit in holiness, notwithstanding we must note that, 
the more we abound therein, the more need we have to crave, 
that we may be strengthened and supported. Our very virtues 
may be snares unto us. The enemy, that waiteth for all 
occasions to work our ruin, hath found it harder to overthrow an 
humble sinner, than a proud saint. There is no man's case so 
dangerous as his, whom iSatan hath persuaded that his own 
righteousness shall present him pure and blameless in the sight 
of God. If we could say we were not guilty of anything at all 
in our consciences (we know ourselves far from this innocency ; 
we cannot say, we know nothing by ourselves ; but if we could,) 
should we therefore plead not guilty before the presence of our 
Judge, that sees further, into our hearts than we ourselves 
ean do ? If our hand? did never offer violence to our brethren. 
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a bloodj thought doth prove us murderers before Him : if we 
had never opened our mouth to utter any scandalou8» offensive, 
or hurtful word, the cry of our secret cogitations is heard 
in the ears of God. If we do not commit the sins, which daily 
and hourly, either in deed, word, or thoughts, we do commit ; 
yet, in the good things which we do^ how many defects are there 
intermingled ! God, in that which is done, respecteth the mind 
and intention of the doer. Cut off then all those things wherein 
we have regarded our own glory ; those things, which men do 
to please men, and to satisfy our own liking; those things 
which we do by any respect, not sincerely, and purely for the 
love of Grod : and a small score will serve for the number of our 
righteous deeds. Let the holiest and best thing we do be con- 
sidered : we are never better affected unto Grod, than when we 
pray : yet, when we pray, how are our affections many times 
distracted ! How little reverence do we show unto the grand 
majesty of G^, unto whom we speak ! How little remorse of 
our own miseries ! How little taste of the sweet influence of 
His tender mercies do we feel ! Are we not as unwilling many 
times to begin, and as glad to make an end? as if, in saying, "Call 
upon me," He had set us a very burdensome task ? It may seem 
somewhat extreme which I will speak : therefore let every one 
judge of it, even as his own heart shall tell him, and no other- 
wise ; I will but only make a demand : if God should yield unto 
us, — ^not as unto Abraham, — ^if fifty, forty, thirty, twenty, yea, 
or if ten good persons could be found in a city, for their sakes 
that city should not be destroyed : but, and if He should make 
us an offer thus large ; Search all the generations of men, since 
the fall of our father, Adam : find one man, that hath done one 
action, which hath passed from him pure, without any stain or 
blemish at all; and for that one man's only action, neither man 
nor angel shall feel the torments which are prepared for both : 
Do you think that this ransom, to deliver men and angels, 
could be found to be among the sons of men ? The best things 
which we do have somewhat in them to be pardoned. How 
then can we do anything meritorious, or worthy to be rewarded? 
Indeed, Grod doth liberally promise whatsoever appertaineth to 
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a blessed life, to as many as sincerely keep his Law, though they 
be not exactly able to keep it Wherefore we acknowledge 
a dutiful necessity of doing well ; but the meritorious dignity of 
doing well we utterly renounce. We see how far we are from 
the perfect righteousness of the Law ; the little fruit which we 
have in holiness, it is, Grod knoweth, corrupt and unsound : we 
put no confidence at all in it ; we challenge nothing in the 
world for it ; we dare not call God to reckoning, as if we 
had Him in our debt-books : our continual suit to Him is, and 
must be, to bear with our infirmities, and pardon our offences. 



CHRISTIAN ASSURANCE 

HOOKER. 



Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired to winnow thee as 
wheat;*' here is our toil: ''but I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not this is our safety. No man's condition so 
sure as ours : the prayer of Christ is more than sufficient both 
to strengthen us, be we never so weak ; and to overthrow all 
adversary power, be it never so strong and potent. His 
prayer must not exclude our labour. Their thoughts are vain, 
who think that their watching can preserve the city which 
God himself is not willing to keep. And are not theirs as 
vain, who think that God will keep the city, for which they 
themselves are not careful to watch ? The husbandman may 
not therefore burn his plough, nor the merchant forsake his 
trade, because God hath promised, "I will not forsake thee." 
And do the promises of God, concerning our stability, think 
you, make it a matter indifferent for us, to use or not to use 
the means whereby ? to attend or not to attend to reading ? to 
pray or not to pray, that we fall not into temptation ? Surely 
if we look to stand in the faith of the sons of God, we must 
hourly, continually, be providing, and setting ourselves to 
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BtriTe. It was not the meaning of our Lord and Saviour, in 
sajingy Father, keep them in thj Name,'' that we should be 
careless to keep ourselves. To our own safetj, our own 
sedulity is required. And then blessed for ever and ever be 
that mothers child, whose faith hath made him the child of 
God. The earth may shake, the pillars of the world may 
tremble under us; the countenance of the heaven may be 
appalled ; the sun may lose his light, the moon her beauty, the 
stars their glory: but concerning the num who trusteth in 
God, if the fire have proclaimed itself unable as much as to 
singe a hair of his head ; if lions, beasts ravenous by nature, 
and keen with hunger, being set to devour, have, as it were, 
religiously adored the very flesh of the faithful man ; what is 
there in the world that shall change his heart, overthrow his 
faith, alter his affection towards Grod, or the affection of Grod 
to him? If I be of this note, who shall make a separation 
between me and ray Grod? Shall tribulation, or anguish^ or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? No ; 
I am persuaded that neither tribulation, nor anguish, nor 
persecution, nor famine, nor nakedness, nor peril, nor sword, 
nor death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall ever prevail so far over me. I 
know in whcNtnl have believed ; I am not ignorant whose precious 
blood hath been shed for me ; I have a Shepherd full of kind- 
ness, full of care, and full of power: unto Him I commit 
myself; his own finger hath engraven this sentence in the 
tables of my heart : " Satan hath desired to winnow thee as 
wheat : but I have prayed that thy faith fail not." Therefore 
the assurance of my hope, I will labour to keep as a jewel unto 
the end ; and by labour, through the gracious mediation of His 
prayer, I shall keep it. 
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EXHORTATION TO MINISTERS. 

HOOKEfi. 

If there be any feeling of Christ, and drop of heavenly dew, or 
any spark of God's good Spirit within you, stir it up; be careful 
to build and edify, first yourselves, and then your flocks, in this 
most holy faith. 

I say, first yourselves ; for, he which will set the hearts of 
other men on fire with the love of Christ, must himself burn 
with love. It is want of faith in ourselves, my brethren, which 
maketh us reckless in building others. We forsake the Lord's 
inheritance, and feed it not. What is the reason of this ? Our 
own desires are settled where they should not be. We ourselves 
are like those women which have a longing to eat coals and lime 
and filth : we are fed, some with honour, some with ease, some 
with wealth ; the Gospel waxeth lothsome and unpleasant 
to our taste : how should we then have a care to feed others 
with that which we cannot fancy ourselves ! If faith wax cold 
and sleinder in the heart of the prophet, it will soon perish 
from the ears of the people. The Prophet Amos speaketh of a 
famine, saying, I will send a famine in the laud, not a famine 
of bread, nor a thirst of water, but of hearing the Word 
of the Lord. Men shall wander from sea to sea, and from the 
north unto the east shall they run to and fro, to seek the Word 
of the Lord, and shall not find it." J udgement must begin at 
the house of God," saith Peter : — Yea, I say, at the sanctuary 
of God this judgement must begin. This famine must begin 
at the heart of the prophet. He must have darkness for a 
vision ; he must stumble at noon days as at the twilight : and 
then truth shall fall in the midst of the streets ; then shall the 
people wander from sea to sea, and from the north unto the 
east shall they run to and fro, to seek the Word of the Lord. 

In the second of Haggai, " Speak now," saith God to his 
prophet, — "speak now to Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, 
prince of Judah, and to Joshua the son of Josedech, the high 
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priest, and to the residue of the people, saying, Who is left 
among jou that saw this house in her first glory? and how do you 
see it now ? is not this house in your eyes in comparison of it as 
nothing ?" The Prophet would have all men's eyes turned to the 
view of themselves ; every sort brought to the consideration of 
their present state. This is no place, to show what duty 
Zerubbabel or Joshua doth owe unto God in this respect. 
They have, I doubt not^ such as put them hereof in remem- 
brance. I ask of you, which are a part of the residue of God's 
elect and chosen people : Who is there amongst you that hath 
taken a survey of the House of God, as it was in the days of the 
blessed Apostles of J esus Christ ? Who is there amongst you, that 
hath seen and considered this holy Temple in her first glory? And 
how do you see it now ? Is it not, in comparison of the other, 
almost as nothing? When ye look upon them that have undertaken 
the charge of your souls, and know how far these are for 
the most part grown out of kind, — how few there be that tread 
the steps of their ancient predecessors, — je are easily filled with 
indignation, easily drawn unto these complaints, wherein the 
difierence of present from former times is bewailed,— easily per- 
suaded to think of them that lived to enjoy the days which now 
are gone. Surely they were happy in comparison of us that 
have succeeded them : were not their bishops men unreproveable, 
wise, righteous, holy, temperate, well reported of, even of those 
.which were without ? Were not their pastors, guides and 
teachers able and willing to exhort with wholesome doctrine, and 
to reprove them which gainsayed the Truth? Had they priests 
made of the refuse of the people ? Were men, like to the 
children which were in Nineveh, unable to discern between the 
right hand and the left, presented to the charge of their congre- 
gation ? Did their teachers leave their flocks, over which 
the Holy Ghost had made them overseers ? Did their prophets 
enter upon holy things as spoils, without a reverend calling ? 
Were their leaders so unkindly affected towards them, that they 
could find in their hearts to sell them as sheep or oxen, 
not caring how they made them away ? But, beloved, deceive 
not yourselves. Do the faults of your guides and pastors offend 
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jon ? It is jour fault if they be thus faulty. " Nullus qtd 
malum rectorem patUuTj eum accuset, quia mi fuit meriii per- 
verti pastoris tuhjacere diHani^" saith St. Gregory; ^^Whosoeyer 
thou art, whom the inconyenience of an evil governor doth press, 
accuse thyself, and not him. His being such is thy deserring." 

O ye disobedient children, turn again," saith the Lord, and 
then will I give you pastors according to mine own heart, which 
shall feed you with knowledge and understanding." So that the 
only way to repair all ruins, breaches, and ofTensiye decays 
in others, is to begin reformation at yourselves. Which, that 
we may all sincerely, seriously, and speedily do, God the Father 
grant, for his Son our Saviour Jesus' sake, unto whom with the 
Holy Ghost, three Persons, one eternal and everlasting God, be 
honour and glory and praise for ever. Amen. 



THE DAY OF JUDGEMENT. 

BISHOP JEKEMY TAYLOE. 

Things are so ordered by the great Lord of all the creatures, 
that whatsoever we do or suffer shall be called to account, and 
this account shall be exact, and the sentence shall be just, and 
the reward shall be great; all the evils of the world shall 
be amended, and the injustices shall be repaid, and the Divine 
Providence shall be vindicated, and virtue and vice shall be 
for ever remarked by their separate dwellings and rewards. 

This is that which the Apostle, in the next verse, calls the 
terror of the Lord ; it is His terror, because Himself shall 
appear in his dress of majesty and robes of justice ; and it is 
His terror y because it is, of all the things in the world, the most 
formidable in itself, and it is most fearful to us, — where 
shall be acted the interest and final sentence of eternity : and 
because it is so intended, I shall all the way represent it as 
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the Lard's terror^ that we may be afraid of sin, for the 
destmctioii of which this terror is intended. 

1. Therefore, we will consider the Persons that are to be 
judged, with the circumstances of our advantages or our 
sorrows. [^fFe must all appear,"] 

2. The Judge and his Judgement-seat : [^before the Judgement- 
seat of Christ.'] 

3. The sentence that they are to receive ; [the things due 
to the bodyy good or bad,] according as we now please, but 
then cannot alter. Every of these are dressed with circum- 
stances of affliction and affrightment to those, to whom such 
terrors shall appertain as a portion of their inheritance. 

I. The Persons who are to be judged : even you and I and 
aU the world : kings and priests, nobles and learned, the crafty 
and the easy, the wise and the foolish, the rich and the poor, 
the prevailing tyrant and the oppressed party, shall all appear 
to receive their symbol; and this is so far ^m abating 
anything of its terror and our dear concernment, that it much 
increases it : for, although concerning precepts and discourses 
we are apt to neglect in particular what is reconmiended in 
general ; and, in incidences of mortality and sad events, the 
singularity of the chance heightens the apprehension of the 
evil ; yet it is so by accident, and only in regard of our 
imperfection ; it being an effect of self-love, or some little 
creeping envy which adheres too often to the unfortunate and 
ouserable ; or else because the sorrow is apt to increase, by 
being apprehended to be a rare case, and a singular un- 
worthiness in him who is afflicted, otherwise than is conmion 
to the sons of men — companions of his sin, and brethren of 
his nature, and partners of his usual accidents : yet, in final 
and extreme events, the multitude of sufferers does not lessen, 
but increase the sufferings : and when the first day of 
judgement happened, that (I mean) of the universal deluge of 
waters upon the old world, the calamity swelled like the flood, 
and every man saw his friend perish, and the neighbours of 
his dwelling, and the relatives of his house, and the sharers 
of his joys, and yesterda/s bride, and the new-born heir. 
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and the priest of the family, and the honour of the kindred, 
all djing or dead, drenched in water and the Divine 
vengeance ; and then thej had no place to flee unto — no man 
cared for their souls; they had none to go unto for counsel, 
no sanctuary high enough to keep them from the vengeance 
that rained down from heaven. And so it shall be at the Day 
of Judgement, when that world and this, and all that shall be 
bom hereafter, shall pass through the same Red Sea, and be 
all baptized with the same fire, and be involved in the same 
cloud, in which shall be thunderings and terrors infinite ; 
every man's fears shall be increased by his neighbour's shrieks, 
and the amazement that all the world shall be in, shall unite 
as the sparks of a raging furnace into u globe of fire, and roll 
upon its own principle, and increase by direct appearances and 
intolerable reflections. He that stands in a church-yard at the 
time of a great plague, and hears the passing-bell perpetually 
telling the sad stories of death, and sees crowds of infected 
bodies pressing to their graves, and others sick and tremulous, 
and death dressed up in all the images of sorrow round about 
him, is not supported in his spirit by the variety of his sorrow : 
and at Doomsday, when the terrors are universal, — besides that 
it is in itself so much greater, because it can af&ight the 
whole world, — ^it is also made greater by communication and 
a sorrowful influence ; grief being then strongly infectious, 
when there is no variety of state, but an entire kingdom of 
fear ; and amazement is king of all our passions, and all the 
world its subjects : and that shriek must needs be terrible, 
when millions of men and women at the same instant shall 
fearfu^ cry out ; and the noise shall mingle with the trumpet 
of the Archangel, with the thunders of the dying Mid groaning 
heavens, and the crack of the dissolving world, when the 
whole fabric of nature shall shake into dissolution and eternal 
ashes. 
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SPEECH OF LORD CHATHAM. 

ON THE SUBJECT OF EMPLOYING INDIANS TO FIGHT AGAINST 
THE AMERICANS. 

I CANNOT^ my Lords, I will not join in congratulation of 
misfortune and disgrace. This, mj Lords, is a perilous and 
tremendous moment : it is not a time for adulation : the 
smoothness of flattery cannot save us in this rugged and awful 
crisis. 

The desperate state of our army abroad is, in part, known. 
No man more highly esteems and honours the English troops 
than I do : I know their virtues and their valour : I know 
they can achieve anything but impossibilities ; and I know 
that the conquest of English America is an impossibility. 

You cannot, my Lords I you cannot conquer America. 
What is your present situation there ? We do not know the 
worst ; but we know that, in three campaigns, we have done 
nothing, and suffered much. You may swell every expense, 
accumulate every assistance, and extend your traffic to the 
shambles of every German despot ; your attempts will be for 
ever vain and impotent : — doubly so indeed from this mercenary 
aid on which you rely ; for it irritates to an incurable resent- 
ment the minds of you^ adversaries, to overrun them with the 
mercenary sons of rapine and plunder — devoting them and 
their possessions to the rapacity of hireling crudty. 

But, my Lords, who is the man that, in addition to the 
disgraces and mischiefs of the- war, has dared to au- 
thorize and associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping 
knife of the savage? — ^to call into civilized alliance the wild 
and inhuman inhabitants of the woods ? — ^to delegate to the 
merciless Lidian the defence of disputed right ? — and to wage 
the horrors of his barbarous warfare against our brethren ? 

My Lords ! these enormities cry aloud for redress and 
punishment. 

But this barbarous measure has been defended, not only 
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on the principles of policy and necessity, but also on those 
of morality ; " for it is perfectly allowable," says a Noble 
Lord, "to use all the means that God and nature have put 
into our hands." 

I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such principles 
confessed : — ^to hear them avowed in this House, or in this 
country. My Lords, I did not intend to encroach so much 
on your attention ; but I cannot repress my indignation : — 
feel myself impelled to speak. We are called upon — as 
Members of this House, as men, as Christians — to protest 
against such horrible barbarity. 

" That God and nature have put into our hands " ! What 
ideas of God and nature that Noble Lord may entertain, I 
know not ; but I know that such detestable principles are 
equally abhorrent to religion and humanity. What ! attribute 
the sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres of 
the Indian scalping-knife ! — to the cannibal savage, torturing, 
murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled 
victims 1 Such notions shocl^ every precept of morality — 
every feeling of humanity — every sentiment of honour. These 
abominable principles, and this more abominable avowal of 
them, demand the most decisive indignation. 

I call upon that Right Reverend, and this most Learned 
Bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, — to support the 
justice of their country. I call upon the Bishops to interpose 
the unsullied sanctity of their lawn — ^upon the Judges to 
interpose the purity of their ermine — ^to save us from this 
pollution. I call upon the honour of your Lordships to 
reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain your 
own. I call upon the spirit and humanity of my country to 
vindicate the national character. I invoke the Genius of the 
Constitution. 

From the tapestry that adorns these waUs, the immortal 
ancestor of this Noble Lord frowns with indignation at the 
disgrace of his country. In vain did he defend the liberty, 
and establish the religion of Britain, against the tyranny of 
Rome, if these worse than Popish cruelties and inquisitorial 
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practices are endured among as. To send forth the merciless 
cannihal, thirsting for blood against whom ? Your Pro- 
testant brethren ! — to lay waste their country — ^to desolate their 
dwellings, and extirpate their race and name, by the aid and 
instrumentality of these horrible savages \ 

Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She 
armed herself with bloodhounds^ to extirpate the wretched 
natiyes of Mexico ; we, more ruthless, loose those brutal 
warriors against our countrymen in America— endeared to us 
by every tie that can sanctify humanity. 

I solemnly call upon your Lordships, and upon every order 
of men in the State, to stamp upon this infamous procedure 
the indelible stigma of public abhorrence. More particularly 
I call upon the venerable Prelates of our religion to do away 
this iniquity. Let them perform a lustration, to purify the 
eountry fnmi this deep and deadly sin. 

My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to say 
more ; but my feelings and indignation were too strong to 
have allowed me to say less. I could not have slept this night 
in my bed, nor reposed my head upon the pillow, without giving 
vent to my stedfast abhorrence of such enormous and prepos« 
terous principles. 



NATIONAL HUMILIATION IN THE PROgPECT OF 
NATIONAL JUDGEMENT. 

BOBEBT HALL. 
(Written in 1803.) 

Wh£N Nineveh was threatened with destruction by the Prophet 

Jonah, tidings were brought to the King, who proclaimed a 

fast. Penetrated with the profoundest awe of the Divine 

displeasure, he enjoined a rigorous abstinence from food, which 
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extended even to the brute creation, who were commanded 
to be covered with sackcloth. For, in the ejes of that penitent 
Prince, it seemed proper that eyerjthing should wear an air 
of mourning and desolation, while it lay under the frown of 
its Maker. He himself '^rose from his throne, laid his robe 
from him, and covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes." 
He rightly judged that the glitter of state, the distinctions of 
rank, and the splendour of royalty, should disappear, at a 
moment when all parties were alike awaiting their doom ; at 
a moment when the greatest as well as the least were made 
to feel that they were potsherds of the earth, ready to be 
crumbled into dust. Such exemplary humiliation averted the 
Divine anger, and Nineveh was spared. If our gracious 
Sovereign has (as we humbly believe) descended this day from 
his elevation, and, laying aside his robes, humbled himself in 
the dust before the Majesty of heaven ; if his nobles have 
followed his example, and the people have resolved to ''turn 
every one from his evil ways," the duties of the season will 
afford a surer defence than all our military preparations ; our 
salvation will issue from the Being ''whose fire is in Zion, 
and whose furnace is in Jerusalem." — SenHments proper to the 
Present Crisis. 



FREEDOM. 

BOBEBT HALL. (1803.) 

It remains with you, then, to decide whether that freedom, 
at whose voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke from the sleep 
of ages, to run a career of virtuous emulation in everything 
great and good ; the freedom which dispelled the mists of 
superstition, and invited the nations to behold their Gk)d ; 
whose magic touch kindled the rays of genius, the enthusiasm 
of poetry, and the flame of eloquence ; the freedom which 
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poured into our lap opulence and arts, and embellished life, with 
innumerable institutions and improvements, till it became a 
theatre of wonders ; it is for jou to decide whether this 
freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a funeral pall, 
and wrapt in eternal gloom. It is not necessary to await 
your determination. In the solicitude you feel to approve 
yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought of what is 
afflicting in warfare, every apprehension of danger must 
vanish ; and you are impatient to mingle in the battle of the 
civilized world. 

Go, then, ye defenders of your country, accompanied with 
every auspicious omen: advance with alacrity to the field, 
where God himself musters the hosts to war. Religion is too 
much interested in your success not to lend you her aid ; she 
will shed over this enterprise her selectest influence. While 
you are engaged in the field, many will repair to the closet, 
many to the sanctuary ; the faithful of every name will employ 
that prayer which has power with God ; the &eble hands 
which are unequal to any other weapons, will grasp the sword 
of the Spirit; and from myriads of humble, contrite hearts, 
the voice of intercession, supplication, and weeping, will mingle 
in its ascent to heaven with the shouts of battle and the shock 
of arms. 



THE RUINED TEMPLE. 

JOHN HOWE. 

That God hath withdrawn himseli^ and left this his temple 
desolate, we have many sad and plain proofs befor^ us. The 
stately ruins are visible to every eye, that bear in their front 
(yet extant) this doleful inscription, — " Here God once dwelt." 
Enough appears of the admirable frame and structure of the soul 
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of man, to show the Divine presence did sometime reside in it ; 
more than enough of vicious deformity to proclaim He is now re- 
tired and gone. The lamps are extinct, the altar overturned ; 
the light and love are now vanished, which did the one shine 
with so heavenly brightness, the other bum with so pious 
fervour ; the golden candlestick is displaced, and thrown awaj 
as a useless thing, to make room for the throne of the prince of 
darkness ; the sacred incense, which sent rolling lip in clouds its 
rich perfumes, is exchanged for a poisonous, hellish vapour ; and 
here is, " instead of a sweet savour, a stench.** The comely 
order of this house is turned all into confusion ; the beauties 
of holiness" into noisome impurities ; the "house of prayer into 
a den of thieves,** — ^and that of the worst and most horrid kind ; 
for every lust is a thief, and every theft sacrilege : continual 
rapine and robbery are committed upon holy things. The noble 
powers which were designed and dedicated to divine contem- 
plation and delight, are alienated to the service of the most de- 
spicable idols, and employed unto vilest intuitions and embraces; 
to behold and admire lying vanities, to indulge and cherish lust 
and wickedness. What have not the enemies done wickedly 
in the sanctuary ? How have they broken down the carved 
work thereof ; and that, too, with axes and hammers, — ^the noise 
whereof was not to be heard in building, much less in the 
demolishing this sacred frame ! Look upon the fragments 
of that curious sculpture which once adorned the palace of that 
great King ; the relics of common notions ; the lively prints of 
some undefaced truth ; the fair ideas of things ; the yet legible 
precepts that relate to practice. Behold ! with what accuracy 
the broken pieces show these to have* been engraven by the 
finger of God ; and how they now lie torn and scattered, one in 
this dark corner, another in that, — buried in heaps of dirt and 
rubbish ! There is not now a system, an entire table of coherent 
truths to be found, or a frame of holiness, but some shivered 
parcels. And if any, with great toil and labour, apply them- 
selves to draw out here one piece, and there another, and 
set them together, — ^they serve rather to show how exquisite the 
Divine workmanship was in the original composition, than for 
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present use to the excellent purposes for which the whole was 
first designed. Some pieces agree, and own one another ; hut 
how soon are our enquiries and endeavours non-plussed and 
superseded ! How many attempts have been made, since that 
fearful fall and. ruin of this fabric, to compose again the truths 
of so many several kinds into their distinct orders, and make up 
frames of science, or useful knowledge ; and, after so many ages, 
nothing is finished in any one kind 1 Sometimes truths are 
misplaced, and what belongs to one kind is transferred to 
another, where it will not fitly match : sometimes falsehood 
inserted, which shatters or disturbs the whole frame. And what 
is with much fruitless pains done by one hand, is dashed 
in pieces by another ; and it is the work of a following age to 
sweep away the fine-spun cobwebs of a former. And those 
truths which are of greatest use, though not most out of sight, 
are least regarded : their tendency and design are overlooked ; 
or they are so loosened and torn off, that they cannot be 
wrought in, so as to take hold of the soul ; but hover as faint 
ineffectual notions, that signify nothing. Its very fundamental 
powers are shaken and disjointed, and their order towards one 
another confounded and broken : so that what is judged 
considerable is not considered, and what is recommended 
as eligible and lovely is not loved and chosen. Yea,* the truth 
which is after godliness is not so much disbelieted, aB hated, 
held in unrighteousness ; and shines as too feeble a light in that 
malignant darkness which comprehends it not. You come, 
amidst all this confusion, as into the ruined palace of some great 
Prince, — ^in which you see here the fragments of a noble pillar, 
there the shattered pieces of some curious imagery, and all 
lying neglected and useless among heaps of dirt. He that 
invites you to take a view of the soul of man, gives you 
but such another prospect, and doth but say to you,— " Behold 
the desolation !" all things rude and waste ! So that should 
there be any pretence to the Divine presence, it might be said, 
If God be here, why is it thus ? The faded glory, the darkness, 
the disorder, the impurity, the decayed state in all respects 
of this temple, too plainly show the great Inhabitant is gone. 
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THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 

ABCHBISHOP LEIOHTON. 

The connexion of these, we are now for our profit to take 
notice of; that effectual calling is inseparably tied to this 
eternal foreknowledge or election on the one side, and to 
salvation on the other. These two links of the chain are up in 
heaYcn in God's own hand ; but this middle one is let down 
to earth, into the hearts of his children ; and they, laying hold 
on it, have sure hold on the other two ; for no power can sever 
them. If, therefore, they can read the characters of God's image 
in their own souls, those are the counter-part of the golden 
characters of His love, in which their names are written in 
the book of life- Their believing writes their names under 
the promises of the revealed book of life, — ^the Scriptures ; and 
so ascertains them, that the same names are in the secret book 
of life, which God hath by himself from eternity. So that, 
finding the stream of grace in their hearts, though they see 
not the fountain whence it flows, nor the ocean into which 
it returns, yet they know that it hath its sourc^ and shall 
return to that ocean which ariseth from their eternal election, 
and shall empty itself into that eternity of happiness and 
salvation. 

Hence muth joy ariseth to the believer; this tie is indis* 
soluble, as the agents are, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit : 
so are election, and vocation, and sanctification, and justifica- 
tion, and glory. Therefore in all conditions, believers may, 
from a sense of the working of the Spirit in them, look back 
to that election, and forward to that salvation : but they that 
remain unholy and disobedient, have as yet no evidence of this 
love; and therefore cannot, without vain presumption and 
self-delusion, judge thus of themselves, that they are within 
the peculiar love of God. But in this, " Let the righteous be 
glad ; and let them shout for joy, all that are upright in heart.** 

It is one main point of happiness, that he that is happy doth 
know and judge himself to be so : this being the peculiar good 
of a reasonable creature, it is to be enjoyed in a reasonable 
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way: it is not as the dull resting of a stone, or any other 
natural body in its natural place; but the knowledge and 
consideration of it is the fruition of it — ^the very relishing and 
tasting its sweetness. 

The perfect blessedness of the Saints is awaiting them 
above : but even their present condition is truly happy, though 
incompletely; and but a small beginning of that which they 
expect. And this their present happiness is so much the 
greater, the more clear knowledge and firm persuasion they 
have of it. It is one of the pleasant fruits of the godly, "to 
know the things that are freely given them of God," 1 Cor. ii. 12. 
Therefore the Apostle, to comfort his dispersed brethren, sets 
before them a description of that excellent spiritual condition 
to which they are called. 

If election, effectual calling, and salvation, be inseparably 
linked together, then, by any one of them, a man may lay hold 
upon all the rest, and may know that his hold is sure : and 
this is that way wherein we may attain, and ought to seek, 
that comfortable assurance of the love of God. Therefore 
"make your calling sure," and by that, your election ; for that 
being done, this follows of itself. We are not to pry immedi- 
ately into the decree, but to read it in the performance. 
Though the mariner sees not the pole-star, yet the needle of 
the compass, which points to it, tells him which way he sails : 
thus the heart that is touched with the loadstone of Divine 
love, trembling with godly fear, and yet still looking towards 
God by fixed believing, points at the love of election, and 
tells the soul that its course is heavenward, towards the haven 
of eternal rest. He that loves may be sure he was loved 
first ; and he that chooses Grod for his delight and portion, may 
conclude confidently, that God hath chosen him to be one of 
those that shall enjoy Him, and be happy in Him for ever ; for 
that our love, and electing of Him, is but the return and reper- 
cussion of the beams of his love shining upon us. 

Find thou but within thee sanctification by the Spirit, and 
this argues necessarily, both justification by the Son, and the 
election of God the Father. "Hereby know we that we 
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dwell in Him, and He in us, because He has ^ven us of his 
Spirit," 1 John iv. 13. It is a most strange demonstration, 
ab effeetu reciproco: He called those He hath elected; He 
elected those He called. Where this sanctifying Spirit is not, 
there can be no persuasion of this eternal love of God : they 
that are '^children of disobedience" can conclude no otherwise 
of themselves but that they are the "children of wrath." 
Although from present unsanctification, a man cannot infer 
that he is not elected ; for the decree may, for part of a. man's 
life, run (as it were) under-ground ; yet this is sure, that that 
estate leads to death ; and, unless it be broken, will prove the 
black line of reprobation. A man hath no portion amongst 
the children of Grod, nor can real one word of comfort in all 
the promises that belong to them, while he remains unholy. 
Men may please themselves in profane scoffing at the Holy 
Spirit of grace : but let them withal know this, that that Holy 
Spirit, whom they mock and despise, is that Spirit who " scab 
men to the day of redemption." — Ephes. iv. 30. 

If any pretend that they have the Spirit, and so turn away 
from the straight rule of the holy Scriptures, they have a 
spirit indeed, but it is a fanatical spirit, the spirit of delusion 
and giddiness : but the Spirit of Grod, that leads his children 
in the way of truth, and is for that purpose sent them from 
heaven to guide them thither, squares their thoughts and ways 
to that rule whereof it is author, and that Word which was 
inspired by it, and sanctifies them to obedience. "He that 
saith I know Him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him." — 1 John ii. 4. 

Now this Spirit which sanctifieth, and sanctifieth to obedi- 
ence, is within us the evidence of our election, and the earnest 
of our salvation. And whoso are not sanctified and led by this 
Spirit, the Apostle tells us what is their condition. Rom. 
viii. 9. "If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His." 

Let us not delude ourselves : this is a truth, if there be any 
in religion ; they who are not made Saints in the state of grace, 
shall never be Saints in glory. 
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The stones which are appointed for that glorious Temple 
ahove, are hewn, and polished, and prepared for it here; as 
the stones were wrought and prepared in the mountains, for 
huilding the temple at Jerusalem. 

This is Grod's order: Psal. Ixxxiv. 12. '^He gives grace 
and glorjj* Moralists can tell us, that the way to the temple 
of honour, is through the temple of virtue. Thej that think 
thej are bound for heaven in the ways of sin, have either 
found a new waj untrodden hj all that are gone thither, or 
will find themselves deceived in the end. We need not then 
that poor shift for the pressing of holiness and obedience upon 
men, to represent it to them as the meriting cause of salvation. 
This is not at all to the purpose ; seeing that without it, the 
necessity of holiness to salvation is pressing enough; for 
holiness is no less necessary to salvation, than if it were the 
meriting cause of it : it is as inseparably tied to it in the purpose 
of God. And, in the order of performance, godliness is as 
certainly before salvation, as if salvation did wholly and alto- 
gether depend upon it, and were in point of justice deserved 
by it. Seeing, then, there is no other way to happiness but 
by holiness, — ^no assurance of the love of God without it, take 
the Apostle's advice ; study it, seek it, follow earnestly after 
holiness, " without which no man shall see the Lord." 



THE PRECIOUSNESS OF THE WORD PREACHED. 

ABCHBI8H0P LEIGHTON. 

The Word, the principle and the support of our spiritual being, 
is both the incorruptible seed and the incorruptible food of 
that new life of grace, which must therefore be an incor- 
ruptible life; and this may convince us, that the ordinary 
thoughts, even of us who hear this Word, are far below the 
true excellency and worth of it. The stream of custom and 
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our profession bring us hither, and we sit out our hour under 
the sound of this Word : but how few consider and prize it 
as the great ordinance of God for the salvation of souls, the 
beginner and the sustainer of the Divine life of grace within 
us ! And certainly, until we have these thoughts of it, and 
seek to feel it thus ourselves, — although we hear it most fre- 
quently, and let slip no occasion, yea, hear it with attention 
and some present delight, — yet still we miss the right use of it, 
and turn it from its true end, while we take it not as that 
engrafted word which is able to save our souls." — James i. 21. 

Thus ought they who preach to speak it; to endeavour 
their utmost to accommodate it to this end, that sinners may 
be converted, begotten again, and believers nourished and 
strengthened in their spiritual life; to regard no lower end, 
but aim steadily at that mark. Their hearts and tongues 
ought to be set on fire with holy zeal for God, and love to 
souls, kindled by the Holy Ghost, that came down on the 
Apostles in the shape of fiery tongues. 

And those that hear, should remember this as the end of 
their hearing, that they may receive spiritual life and strength 
by the Word. For though it seems a poor despicable business, 
that a frail sinful man like ourselves, should speak a few words 
in your hearing, yet, look upon it as the way wherein God 
communicates happiness to those who believe, and works that 
believing unto happiness, alters the whole frame of the soul, and 
makes a new creation, as it begets it again to the inheritance 
of glory : consider it thus, which is its true notion ; and then, 
what can be so precious ? Let the world disesteem it as they 
will, know ye, "that it is the power of God unto salvation. 
The preaching of the cross is to them that perish, foolishness ; 
but unto them that are saved, it is the power of God," says 
the Apostle. I Cor. i. 18. And if you would have the 
experience of this, if you would have life and growth by it, 
you must look above the poor worthless messenger, and call in 
His almighty help, who is the Lord of life. 
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AN OBJECTION REPELLED. 

PALEY. 

If it be objected, as I apprehend it will be, that Christianity 
is chargeable with every mischief of which it has been the 
occasioriy though not the motive, I answer that, if the 
malevolent passions be there, the world will never want 
occasions. The noxious element will always find a conductor. 
Any point will produce an explosion. Did the applauded 
intercommunity of the Pagan theology preserve the peace of 
the Roman world ? — did it prevent oppressions, proscriptions, 
massacres, devastations ? Was it bigotry that carried 
Alexander into the East, or brought Caesar into Gaul ? Are 
the nations of the world, into which Christianity hath not 
found its way, or from which it has been banished, free from 
contentions ? Are their contentions less ruinous and san- 
guinary ? Is it owing to Christianity, or to the want of it, 
that the finest regions of the East — ^the countries inter quattwr 
mariay the peninsula of Greece, together with the greater part 
of the Mediterranean coast, are at this day a desert ? or that 
the banks of the Nile, whose constantly renewed fertility is not 
to be impaired by neglect, or destroyed by the ravages of war, 
serve only for the scene of a ferocious anarchy, or the supply 
of unceasing hostilities ? Europe itself has known no religious 
wars for some centuries, yet has hardly ever been without 
war. Are the calamities which at this day afflict it to be 
imputed to Christianity ? Hath Poland fallen by a Christian 
crusade? Hath the overthrow in France of civil order and 
security been effected by the votaries of our Religion, or by 
the foes? Amongst the awful lessons which the crimes and 
the miseries of that country afford to mankind, this is one, — 
that, in order to be a persecutor, it is not necessary to be a 
bigot: that in rage and cruelty, in mischief and destruction. 
Fanaticism itself can be outdone by Infidelity. 
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CONVERSION. 

REV. T. BOYS. 

OuB Saviour speaks of the necessitj of our being converted 
and becoming as little children. How is it possible for any 
man, left to himself, to acquire for himself that simplicity of 
character which we observe in a child ? There was a time, we 
may suppose, when our hearts were simple ; when, at least, they 
were uninitiated in the ways of the world, untainted bj its 
vanities and its crimes. But, whatever portion of this sim- 
plicity we formerly possessed, it now beyond a question is lost. 
Tet^ before we can be fit for the kingdom of heaven, simplicity 
must form a feature in our character. Here then Ues the 
difficulty. Behold a man worn out in the service of the 
world, and hardened in its ways. He has drained, it may 
be, the cup of pleasure to the dregs. He has Jearnt suspicion 
and cunning from experience. And there is not an artifice in 
the transactions of business, or a fraud in the intercourse of 
life, with which he is not acquainted, if he have not practised 
it He is versed in all that knowledge of the world, as it 
is called, which in fact is only the knowledge of its dissimu- 
lation, its follies, and its vices. With all the arts and with 
aU the dealings of Society, he is as intimate as practice, and 
observation, and books can make him. And hj what power 
shall such a man recover the simplicity of childhood ? How 
shall he obliterate the impressions that are engraved upon his 
heart ? How expunge remembrances that are associated with 
every event, and every crisis of his past life ? How shall a 
man, thus hackneyed and hardened in the ways of the world, 
be converted, and become as a little child ? How shall sim-> 
plidty of mind, once lost, be recovered ? Knowledge, that 
is gained, cannot be expelled. Experience, that is acquired, 
cannot be forgotten. The constitution of the mind, once 
formed, cannot change itself; yet, in every mind, however 
constituted, does the Grospel require the simplicity of childhood. 
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And what the Gospel requires, the grace of God, that bringeth 
salvatioDy can alone accomplish. There is no heart, however 
hardened, however coated over with selfishness and insensibilitj, 
however tainted throughout its substance hj the contagious 
intercourse of the world, in which the power of a Divine 
Comforter cannot produce purity of thought, peace of con- 
science, sincerity of purpose, a spirit that knows no guile. 
The simplicity of ignorance is gone for ever. But a better sim« 
plicity, the simplicity of innocence, may yet be obtained. This is 
what the Gk)spel offers. This is what it can effect. Nor know 
I a nobler monument of Divine grace, than where a mind, 
initiated in all the regulated profligacy of the world, and weaiy 
of its ways, and seeking to return, in vain, to the natural, but 
now lost simplicity of childhood, is elevated to a lofder and 
holier purity than that from which it fell ; and is made 
partaker, through the Spirit, of the '^simplicity that is in 
Christ" 



THE DIVINE CHARACTER UNFOLDED IN CHRIST. 

KEV. T. BOYS. 

We see nothing in the Saviour, but what is in the Maker, of 
the world. But those attributes, in EQm, shine forth distinct 
and manifest, which were before mingled and blended in one 
blaze of awful and undistinguished light. When we behold 
the rainbow set in the cloud, the learned will teach us that 
this rainbow is nothing but the sunbeam split into the various 
parts which compose it. Now, such as is the rainbow with 
respect to the sunbeam, such is the Saviour with respect to 
the Godhead. The Son of God appears before us, another 
and the same, in all the fulness of His Father's glory. The 
sunbeam strikes upon a cloud, and becomes a glorious arch of 
many-coloured light. The Godhead is made manifest in the 
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flesh, and all its splendours become distinct and discernible in 
the person of Jesus Christ. The rainbow is the sunbeam in 
another form. The Son of Grod presents God himself in 
a new aspect to our view : all his glories revealed ; all his 
beauties developed ; all his splendours made manifest Electing 
love, uncontrolled will, sanctifying and redeeming grace, mys- 
terious wisdom and prudence, almighty power, eternal justice, 
the riches of glory : all existing in the Grodhead, are all made 
manifest in the Saviour. It is true we see nothing in the 
rainbow, but what was already in the sunbeam. Yet, all the 
variegated splendours which that sunbeam contains, we should 
never have known, had they not been displayed in the 
rainbow. So also, had we never known the varied and 
glorious attributes of God, if He had not revealed, and, as 
it were, unfolded Himself to our view, in His Son Jesus 
Christ : and to know God aright, as far as He may be known, 
must we know Him as He has so revealed Himself, or not 
at all. We must know Him as developed in all the glorious 
particulars of His manifested grace, and justice, and mercy. 
In a Deity unrevealed, we see the bright and piercing sunbeam, 
its splendour too dazzling to be viewed, its parts too much 
blended to be discerned. In a Deity revealed in the Redeemer, 
we see the rainbow set in the cloud : more glorious, yet easier 
to behold ; nearer, yet more approachable. In the Saviour 
we see all the gorgeous variety of the attributes of the 
Godhead. He is one with God and God with Him. In Hinx 
we see the ministering Aaron approaching us in his ephod 
of various colours : the Conqueror, glorious in his apparel.^ 
And, doubtless, no other than our Lord is addressed by the 
Psalmist, where he says, "O Lord my God, Thou art very 
great, Thou art clothed with honour and majesty, who 
coverest Thyself with light as with a garment." 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNION AND UNCHRISTIAN 
CONFEDERACY. 

KEY. E. D. BHODES. 

Such, brethren, is Christian Union and Christian Communion. 
And would 70U compare the principle of Confederacy which I 
have described with that of Communion of which I have been 
speaking ? Look upon the stormj sea as the image of the 
one ; look upon the bright and quiet heavens as the image 
of the other. If jou look on the sea, when the waves thereof 
rage and roar, you will see there something which has the 
appearance of union and co-operation : there is a common 
movement, having a common cause and a common intention ; 
the waves all move under the same impulse, in one direction, 
to one end : and yet this, instead of being an image of peace, 
and harmony, and union, is just the most striking emblem of 
confusion, anarchy, and disorder : — every wave is following its 
own course, foaming out its own fury, fulfilling its own com- 
mission of destruction ; and breaking itself in breaking others. 
And just such is man's confederacy in the flesh : there is a 
seeming union, a common impulse, a common direction ; they 
rage and threaten together : but there is no real harmony, no 
real sympathy, no oneness in heart or in affection ; all seek 
their own — their own interests, their own pleasure, their own 
praise ; and each fulfils his own evil destiny, — working out his 
own confusion and his own destruction in destroying others. 
And now, brethren, turn from the troubled sea, and look to the 
heavens above ; — look on the bright orbs with which the sky is 
peopled and illumined — see how quietly and how placidly they 
move in their majestic course, and what a glorious image of 
peace and order is represented by them. We are told of these 
bright orbs, that they are, each of them, the centre of a system 
of heavenly bodies, as vast and as complicated as that of which 
our earth forms a part, and which moves round the sun. We 
are told that each of these are suns, and that they have all 
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tfeir •jrttaqit of pbneU reyolying round them ; and we are 
told, fnrtliery that tbej themselyeBy the centres of other 
• jHwn a, hmw9 also their centre ; and they, too, are all in 
wwitinnal motioii, all reyolying round one fixed point, all 
Iwilrfinf CO their oouraesi all regulated under one law, all 
adnated bj one foree of universal and reciprocal attraction, 
eaeb haring ita own centre, and each being also the centre to 
oCJm% aach bri^gii^ his influence to bear on all the rest, and 
mtk anlMDitttng to that influence wbicb all the others impose 
vpoa it ; and it is thus bj union and communion, — it is thus by 
acting OD flzod kwa, bj reciprocating their influence one upon 
aaotlwr, accofdii^ to their measure, and in their respective 
ii is thus that the eternal heavens are so fresh and 
; ; — it ia thus that th^ are as bright and as beauteous 
V, aa tbej were on the morning of that first Sabbath, " when 
the ■ofwing stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
•Iwted for joy,* And, brethren, just such is the Church of 
God, jnst such is that Union and that Communion' which we 
are to cnkiTate. And, whether we look upon it in its general 
ckaractcr, as "the general assembly and church of the first- 
bon,* **the s|Mrits of just men made perfect," and ^Hhe in- 
MMiable conpany of angels" which surround the throne of 
God r^joidn^— the vast assembly of Grod's family in heaven 
aod on earth, the Church triumphant and the Church militant ; 
whether we regard the Church collectively, or whether we look 
on it separaldy and diatributiyely, as a particular Church or a 
particular congregation, or only two or three who are met 
tf^gecher in the Name and in the faith of the Lord ; still, 
brachren, in its completeness, or in its parts, it is all one ; eaA 
part has its own circle^ and all have one centre ; each h^i 
of its own, and yet one life is common to all ; 6aG|bJ 
and is influenced ; attracts and is attracted ; 
light, and love, and returns and distributaiili 
is not so large as to be unsatisfied, nor th^i 
as to be imperfect For the Lord is pfi| 
and with each— He is the fuhiess 
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ON THE STRUCTURE, ACTION, AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE ORGANS OF SPEECH, 

Thb oommunication of our thoughts and feelings to others 
hj means of Spoken Langui^ey is a process with which we are 
so fanuHar, that we are apt (as in many similar cases) to 
overlook altogether the complicated structure, the varied, hut 
shnultaneous and harmonious action, and the wonderful and 
accurate adaptation to each other, of the organs bj which it is 
produced ; and we are little aware, till we come carefully to 
examine, how large a portion of the human frame is, more or 
less, concerned in the act of speaking. Even a brief and 
imperfect consideration of the organization which is concerned 
in this process, will serve to illustrate the declaration of the 
Psalmist — that we are fearfully and wonderfully made. 

The main organs by which Speech is carried on are — 1. The 
Lungs, which supply the stream of breath ; 2. The ^ndpipe, 
er Trachea, through which the air continually passes and 
repasses to and from the Lungs ; 3. The Larynx, consisting of 
five distinct cartilages, at the upper part of the windpipe, by 
the action of which the breath, which issues from the lungs 
through the windpipe, is brought into sonorous vibration, so as 
to produce various sounds, through all the gradations of the 
musical scale; and 4. The Mouth, with its several parts, by the 
motion and position of which, the stream of sound is so modified 
as to form the several letters, or elements, of which syUablea 
and words are composed. 

But this is not all : for the Lungs, in themselves considered, 
have no power of inhaling or exhaling the air which we 
breathe. They are but a sort of spongy mass and collection 
of innumerable cells for the reception of the air; and the 
process of respiration is carried on by means of the Diaphragm 
—which is a strong muscular membrane that divides the cavity 
of the Chest from that of the Abdomen, and of the Abdominal 

and Intercostal muscles. By the action and reaction of these, 
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the cavity of the chest is alternately enlarged and contracted ; 
80 that the atmospheric air is inhaled by the process of inspira- 
tion ; and (when it has discharged its functions in the animal 
economy) it is again driven out by that of expiration. During 
its egress (in its passage through the larynx and the mouth) 
it is used for the purposes of speech. In this apparently 
simple process, therefore, a large portion of the trunk is 
regularly put into requisition^ and kept in gentle action. 

Moreover, although the sonorous vibration of the breath, and 
all the notes of the musical scale, are produced, in the first 
instance, by the action of the larynx, yet these are modified by 
the secondary vibrations of the superior portion of the trunk, 
more or less, according to circumstances, dnd also by those of 
the bones of the head. These portions of the body may be 
fitly considered as bearing much the same relation to the vocal 
organs, more properly so called, that the sounding board of a 
musical instrument does to the strings. The notes originate 
from the vibrations of the several strings ; but the volume of 
the sound is increased, and the sweetness and power of the 
notes, which they give forth when struck, are modified, by the 
influence of the sounding board. And thus, with reference to 
that relation which the whole instrument bears to the strings, 
which are only a part (though the most important part of it), 
the whole of the upper half of the human frame may be fitly 
considered as concerned in producing and modifying the voice, 
in the vast variety of intonations of which it is capable. 

The Larynx itself is a very delicate and complicated organ : 
and to one part of its peculiar office I have not yet alluded. 
It is formed, as I have already said, of five cartilages. Two of 
these are perceptible to the eye, and still more plainly to the 
touch, through the integuments. The Thyroid cartilage is the 
most prominent, especially in men ; and when the neck is bare, 
it is sufficiently conspicuous. Below this is the Cricoid, shaped 
much like a seal-ring. On the back of this, and behind the 
Thyroid cartilage, are placed two little cartilages (called the 
Arytenoid), so connected with it as to be capable of varied and 
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very delicately adjusted motions upon it. To the Arytenoid 
cartilages are affixed two ligaments^ of which the other 
extremities are fastened inwardly to the front of the Thyroid 
cartilage ; and laterally they are also loosely united to it, so that 
the only passage for the air is hetween them. These ligaments 
of the Larynx are also called (and very fitly) the Vocal 
Chords : for it is hy their position and action that the breath is 
brought into that state of vibration which produces vocal 
sound. At the top of the opening of the windpipe is placed 
the fifth cartilage, called the Epiglottis, which was once 
thought to serve as a valve, to shut the mouth of the windpipe, 
when the food was passing down the throat into the stomach, 
and to prevent it from getting into the windpipe ; but this now 
seems to be questionable ; probably it is concerned in producing 
some of the phenomena of speech. 

The Ligaments of the Larynx, or Vocal Chords, are acted 
upon in different ways, by various little muscles connected with 
the several cartilages which have been enumerated. 

1. They must be brought into a certain position, in order to 
produce sound at all. For, in the ordinary state (when we 
are not attempting or desiring to speak), the breath passes and 
repasses through them freely, without producing any sound 
whatever. 

2. When they have been brought into the vocal position, 
their precise relation to each other and to the breath which 
passes between them, must be so modified as to produce all the 
varieties of high and low in the musical scale, as I have already 
stated. This seems to be effected, principally at least, by 
contracting or widening, and otherwise modifying, the aperture. 
What else may concur therewith to increase the range of the 
voice, we will not here pause to enquire. 

3. By a regular action and reaction (to which I have not 
hitherto referred), they must produce and keep up that 
alternation which I call poise, or the regular succession of 
heavy and light, which is the foundation of all measure in 
speech and song.* This is evidently produced by a slight 

* See the Introductory Lecture, pp. 24 — 28. 
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action between the Thyroid and Cricoid cartihiges, which oc* 
casions an alternate tension and relaxation of the Vocal Chords. 

In some very careful and elaborate works on the anatomy 
and functions of the Larynx, this action and reaction is entirely 
disregarded. PoisCy or the regular alternation of heav^ and 
Ughij in the process of speech, had evidently been entirely 
overlooked. The natural consequence was, that, in considering 
the structure and physiology of the Larynx, no notice what- 
soever is taken of the mechanism and action, by means of 
which this alternation is produced. Yet, without due attention 
to this point, the most accurate and scientific anatomist will 
not be able to explain satisfactorily the other functions of 
the Larynx. We must have clearly before our minds the 
several functions of the organ, and the various phenomena 
which are to be accounted for, before we can be prepared to 
investigate the parts of that organ and their peculiar action, by 
means of which, each of those functions is carried on, and each 
of those phenomena produced. Otherwise we may attempt to 
explain one function, by reference to the means which are 
really employed in another, which had escaped our attention. 
And this, I think, is what has actually taken place. 

That such action and reaction is continually going on when 
we are speaUng, may be distinctly felt with the finger, if we 
place it just between the Thyroid and Cricoid cartilages. It 
is distinct firom, and independent of, the varieties of loud and 
soft, forcible and feeble, high and low in the musical scale, 
and long and short, in regard to the relative quantity of the 
syllables which form a bar in music or a foot in verse : it 
continues to take place in the absence of sonorous vibration, 
when the voice is hushed down to a mere whisper. And 
hence, in the nature of things, poise, or the alternation of 
heavy and Ught (thesis and arsis\ must be essentially distinct 
from acute and grave, long and short, loud and soft. Insomuch 
that the heavy syllable may be either long or short, acute or 
grave : nay, in the almost imperceptible interval between a light 
syllable and the heavy one which naturally follows it in the 
succeeding bar, the voice might drop from its loudest elevation 
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to a mere whisper ; and jet the whispered syllable would 
still retain its proper poise : it would still be hea/ioy. 

4. Once more : though various circumstances combine to 
give force or power to the voice, jet the distinction of l&ud and 
Mofty forcible and feeble^ seems to depend, in great measure, upon 
the Larynx ; or, perhaps more properly speaking, upon the 
force and vigour with which the breath is propelled through 
the Larynx, and impinges upon the Vocal Chords : so that 
increased force is mainly the result of a stronger and more 
vigorous effort in the throat. 

Such then, in brief, are the functions of the Larynx. And 
these are evidently so important in connexion with the faculty 
of speech, that they impose upon us the necessity of due 
attention to this curious and delicate organ, that it may not be 
overworked, or in any way injured, — either by such habits of 
q>eaking as would impose upon it more than its due share of 
labour, or by any kind of exposure or maltreatment that might 
weaken it, or tend to occasion disease. 

Having said thus much of the structure and action of the 
Vocal OrgaWy it is necessary, in the next place, to direct 
attention to what are called, by way of distinction, the 
Enunciative Organs, or those by which the stream of sound is 
so modified as to produce the several letters — which are more 
especially the elements of human speech, as distinguished from 
the notes of birds and the cries of animals. These are found, 
in the Mouth. They consist of the tongue, the lips, and the 
umda and soft palate, which are moveable ; and the teeth, the 
gums, and the bony palate, which are fixed. Ttie cavity of the 
nunith, which is modified in various ways by the action of the 
tongue, and (to a certain degree) by the motion of the lower 
jaw ; and also that of the nostrils, must be taken into con- 
sideration : for some of the Hteral sounds depend mainly upon 
the modification of the cavity and aperture of the mouth : and, 
if the passage of the nostrils be not free, the clearness and 
distinctness of the voice generally will evidently be affected by 
that circumstance ; and the formation of one of the elements. 
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which frequently occurs in our language, becomes impossible.* 
The structure and action of the organs of the mouth need to 
be especially considered ; because it is upon the precision , and 
vigour with which they discharge their respective offices, that 
the distinctness of spoken language, and therefore, its force 
and intelligibility, mainly depends. 

The letters, or elements of speech, are conunonly (and with 
great propriety) divided into two main classes — the Vowels and 
the Consonants. 

The grand distinction between these consists in this : that 
the Voweb are formed by modification of the aperture and 
cavity of the mouth ; and the Consonants by the contact of 
some of the organs, and their action one upon the other. It is 
often said, that a Vowel can be sounded by itself, and 
Consonants cannot. But this is a mistake, so far as the latter 
are concerned. For, with the exception of the pure mutes, ^, ky 
and p, and the pure sibilants, all the Consonants have a certain 
measure of tuneable sound : all of them (except the mutes) 
are distinctly audible in themselves : and the liquids are capable 
of being prolonged indefinitely, without the addition of any 
vowel sound either before or after. 

And this leads me to call attention to a very important dis- 
tinction, — namely, that which is to be noted between the Music 
of Speech and the Music of Song. In the Music of Speech, 
the Consonants — more especially the Liquids — are the proper 
elements of Quantity : but, in the Music of Song, the Vowels. 
The reason is, that the Music of Song is, in its nature, distinct 
from that of Speech, in this respect, — that the Music of Song — 
like that of Musical Instruments, and the song of birds — pro- 
ceeds by regular steps, or distinct intervals, — ^with a more or less 
protracted, but always perceptible, dwelling upon a single 

* The no ; which is in fact a Liquid, and as much a single and 
peculiar element as 1, m, or r. Let any one close the nostrils, by 
compressing them with the fingers, and if he attempts to produce the 
sound of ng, he will readily perceive that it is impossible to do so. 
At the same time he may ooserve, how much the tone of his voice is 
afieoted by the closure of the nostrils. 
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definite note : so that both the particular notes, and the tran- 
sition from one to another, are always distinct and perceptible. 
While, on the contrary, the Music of Speech proceeds by con- 
tinual slides up and down in the musical scale : so that neither 
the prolongation of any particular note, nor the immediate tran- 
sition from the one to the other, is perceptible to the ear. And, if 
this particular characteristic of the Music of Speech be not practi- 
cally observed in speaking, a drawling or sing-song style — ^which 
is very disagreeable to the hearer — ^will be the natural result. 

Now the Vowels are the elements which are most favourable 
to that prolongation of the particular notes, which belongs 
to the Music of Song : and they are, therefore, in song, 
the elements of Quantity. The Liquids, on the contrary, are 
the elements, in forming which the voice naturally slides up 
and down in the musical scale, without any such dwelling upon 
one distinct note. These, therefore^ may be dwelt upon, or 
prolonged, in speech, to any extent that emphasis or expression 
may require, without interfering with the proper character 
that belongs to the music of speech, as distinguished from that 
of song. In singing, on the other hand, no Consonant ought 
ever to be prolonged beyond just that quantity which is 
necessary in order to its distinct formation. This is felt by 
singers ; and the consequence is, that very many of them get 
into a habit of slurring over the Consonants so carelessly, that 
they are never distinctly heard ; and thus, though the sounds 
may be exquisitely sweet, the sense and beauty of the words 
will be altogether unintelligible to the hearer. This is a great 
mistake : and it is one of the defects to which English singers 
are more particularly prone. They might, with very great 
advantage, take a lesson from the Germans, who admirably 
nnite the distinctness of spoken language with the music of 
song. And, when this is duly attended to, the poetry, which 
charms the soul, blends most delightfully with the music that 
charms the sense, to make at once a double impression upon the 
charmed mind and listening ear. 

But — ^to return from this digression — ^let it be remembered, 
as an important principle in connexion with all good reading 
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and speaking, that the Liquids in speech are more especially 
the elements of quantity ; and that upon the yery full and 
distinct pronunciation of the Consonants depends mainly, the 
facility with which the reader or speaker will make himself 
heard, by the greatest number of persons, without over-fatiguing 
himself. Another advantage of this mode of speaking is, that 
it is attended with much less expenditure of breathy than would 
inevitably take place in drawling out, or bawling out, the vowels. 
This last method of speaking is by all means to be avoided : 
for while, by bawling, the speaker might distress and stun the 
ears of those who were near him, he would not by any means 
make himself distinctly heard by those who were at a distance. 
All they would hear would be little better than a confused noise. 

And this last observation leads me naturally to another 
point, to which it is of the highest importance that strict 
attention should be paid. All needless expenditure of the 
breath in speaking should be carefully avoided. We must 
keep in remembrance that the Lungs are a vital organ. They 
have most important offices to fulfil in the animal economy. 
He, in whom we live and move and have our being, has so 
appointed it, that the breath with which we speak is the breath 
of life. The Lungs, as a vital and delicate organ, demand 
peculiar care. That mode of speaking, therefore, will be best 
in every respect, and especially most conducive to health, which 
least interferes with the regular action, and not at all with the 
vital functions of the Lungs. All laboured speaking from the 
bottom of the chest — all needless exertion of the muscles which 
are employed in respiration — all drawling tones — and all vocife- 
ration are to be carefully avoided ; while, in order to produce 
our effect, with calm self-possession, we duly exert and 
modulate the voice ; and seek to produce our impression by the 
distinctness and clearness, rather than by the loudness and 
vehemence with which we speak. 

Without attempting to enumerate the various defects and 
dangers which, in different individuals,* require the attention, 

• This is the less needful here, as some of the principal of them 
have been referred to in the Introductory Lecture, pp. 10 — 12. 
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and the warnings, and the correction, which can onlj be 
expected from a judicious instructor, — thus much will, I trust, 
suffice to show, what need there is, in very many cases, of the 
guidance and admonitions of a reallj scientific Master of the 
Art of Speaking ; and what a wide range there is for the 
application of such truly judicious rules as can only be rightly 
founded upon science and observation and experience, in order, 
on the one hand, to correct the imperfections and defects which 
in some are partly natural and partly habitual, and into 
which almost all are liable to fall; and, on the other, to show in 
what manner the Speaker and the Reader, on the long run, may 
be enabled to produce the greatest effect, with the least possible 
amount of physical expenditure. 

The anatomist will perceive that I have only attempted to 
give a brief and summary view of the structure and action of 
the Larynx ; but, — ^without the help of, and continual reference 
to, good plates and figures, — I do not think it would be possible 
to make a more full and accurate statement intelligible to the 
reader. What I have stated, however, will, I trust, be deemed 
sufficient, by scientific men, to warrant me in saying, that the 
physiology of the Larynx requires more thorough and search- 
ing investigation than it has yet received; and this, more 
especially in connexion with due attention to the alternation 
of heavy and lights — ^in addition to those other portions of the 
phenomena of speech, which physiologists have already en- 
deavoured to explain and account for. And, — as the difficulty 
of investigating the action of organs which, while in action 
must (except under very extraordinary circumstances) be 
entirely concealed from sight, is felt and acknowledged by the 
ablest writers, — I trust it will not be supposed that I intend the 
slightest disrespect to those who have heretofore written on the 
subject, when I suggest the necessity of further examination ; 
and, when I give one hint, which, I think, must be important 
in pursuing future enquiries into the physiology of the Larynx, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The preceding volume is offered only as Part I. of Exercises in 
Elocution; and it contains no more than I find to be absolutely neces- 
sary in the courses of instruction in which I am already engaged. 
The publication of it has arisen solely from the necessity of having 
such a book to put into the hands of my pupils. This fact will, I 
trusty be considered as a sufficient answer to the objection (to which 
I readily confess it would otherwise be liable), that I have entirely 
passed by many ezqtdsite passages, and many eminent authors, which, 
in such a collection, might else have seemed most justly to demand 
citation. But, if I should meet with encouragement to proceed with 
Part n., I hope entirely to remove all just ground for such an objec- 
tion; and to produce such a collection from our best writers, and more 
especially from our Christian writers, both in verse and prose, as may 
make the whole work worthy of a place in the library of every one 
who partakes of the benefits of a liberal education, and desires to have 
some introduction to an acquaintance with the treasures of English 
literature. 

I gladly take this opportunity of expressing my obligations to a 
work entitled ''The Christian Poet," compiled by the industry and 
taste of Mr. James Montgomery, which first directed my attention 
to some of the authors, and to several of the particular passages, 
which I have quoted in this volume. Indeed, if I could have pro<^ 
cured copies of that work, in a form suited to my immediate purpose, 
I do not know that I should have thought of this publication at all. 
That work, with some alterations and additions, would make, I think, 
as complete a selection of Christian Poetry as could be well desired. 
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EEEATA. 

(Jh)m beneath) for hind rca<? hinds. 

„ body „ boy. 

„ spell „ shell. 

„ grace „ space. 
(tfter high ifuert a comma. 
99 age „ a period. 

for fidl read fall. 

99 9 99 f 

after back insert a period. 

„ with you do. 
in fasting-maids dele the hyphen, 
after emperor insert a comma. 

for charms read charm. 
(Ji-om heneath) „ clefts or „ clefts of. 
after reasonable insert a comma. 
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